





PREPAREDNESS is America’s critical need as 
the cold-blooded determination of Stalin and his gang 
to grab and enslave the world becomes obvious to 
even the dull-witted. The Hitlerian decision of Stalin 
leaves the United States no choice but to rebuild its 
strength as quickly as possible. The American Feder- 
ation of Labor, which has always been quick to re- 
spond patriotically in times of national peril, has made 
known its all-out support of the nation’s new defense 
program. Time is painfully short. Communist Russia, 
a brutal dictatorship, is armed to the teeth and has 
a number of satellites ready to launch aggressions any 
time Stalin chooses to push the button. The Kremlin, 
acting according to plan, intends to subjugate that 
portion of the world which is still free, destroying 
trade unions and all other democratic institutions. 
American labor clearly perceives that great military 
strength, which we unfortunately do not possess at the 


present time, is freedom’s only safeguard when con- 
fronted with Communist imperialistic rapacity. Amer- 
ican labor will do its full part toward creating this 
essential strength during the new emergency. As al- 
ways in the past, American labor will be second to no 
other group in our population in making those sacri- 
fices that may be necessary to protect liberty. 


THE IMPACT of industrial change on workers’ 
jobs and occupational living habits during the first 
half of the Twentieth Century is interestingly discussed 
in a special 200-page issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review, official publication of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. The special 
issue, just released, was prepared to mark the periodi- 
cal’s thirty-fifth anniversary. Many authoritative arti- 
cles, a fifty-year chronology of important labor events 
and many other valuable features make this unusually 
attractive issue of the Monthly Labor Review very 
much worth having. Order your copy from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office in Washington. 


HIGHER PRODUCTIVITY was discussed at 
the thirty-third conference of the International Labor 
Organization. Eighty-six worker, employer and gov- 
ernment representatives took part in the debate. A 
majority, including the United States and British 
workers’ delegates, gave strong support to the princi- 
ple of increased productivity as a means of raising 
living standards. George P. Delaney’s report on the 
conference as a whole appears in this issue. 


LABOR WANTS full representation in the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board and all other agencies 
that will deal with America’s mobilization against to- 
talitarian aggression. After meeting with N.S.R.B. 
Chairman W. Stuart Symington on July 11—other 
meetings have been held since then—leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor and other labor groups 
bluntly declared that “any plan for present or future 
mobilization of American resources must provide full 
and adequate representation for organized labor in the 
policy, planning and operational divisions of the gov- 
ernment agencies involved.” The labor representatives 
warned against the creation of mere advisory bodies. 
Labor wants to do a good deal more than submit 
memos. Labor wants—and is entitled to—a genuine 
role in the. shaping of decisions. Business ran the 
show during World War II, while labor was brushed 
aside. America’s workers have made up their minds 
that there is to be no repetition of that kind of un- 
healthy, unfair situation in this emergency. 


EVERY WORKER should contribute $2 to 
Labor’s League for Political Education without delay. 
Political education cannot be conducted without funds. 
Those who oppose a square deal for the toiler are 
amassing millions of dollars to defeat good candidates 
and elect N.A.M. puppets at the Congressional elec- 
tions next November. If the reactionaries are trium- 
phant, it will mean the continuance of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and very likely the amendment of that anti-labor 
statute to make it even more drastic. Full justice for 
the laborer in dealings with powerful management is 
impossible so long as the one-sided Taft-Hartley Act 
remains on the books. L.L.P.E. must have your help 
to defeat the enemies of the people and to elect a lib- 
eral, all-American Congress that will advance national 
defense to the utmost and play fair with labor. Have 
you been asked to contribute to L.L.P.E.? If not, find 
out who your L.L.P-E. collector is and go looking for 
him—with your $2 in your hand. Please cooperate. 


NEVADA EMPLOYERS who are waging war 
on organized labor are doing serious injury to their 
state. Trade unionists throughout the nation have 
heard all about the ruthless, stupid drive against 
unions that is being pushed by reactionary employers 
in Reno and Las Vegas. It is to be hoped that Nevada's 
decent businessmen will move quickly to check the 
injurious activities of the anti-union employers. 
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N egotiation 


It is generally better to deal by speech 
than by letter and by the mediation of a 
third than by a man’s self. Letters are 
good when a man would draw an answer 
by letter back again, or when it may serve 
for a man’s justification afterward to pro- 
duce his own letter, or where it may be 
danger to be interrupted or heard by pieces. 

To deal in person is good when a man’s 
face breedeth regard, as commonly with 
inferiors; or in tender cases, where a man’s 
eye upon the countenance of him with 
whom he speaketh may give him a direc- 
tion how far to go; and generally where 
a man will reserve to himself liberty either 
to disavow or to expound. 

In choice of instruments it is better to 
choose men of a plainer sort, that are like 
to do that which is committed to them and 
to report back again faithfully the success, 
than those that are cunning to contrive out 
of other men’s business somewhat to grace 
themselves and will help the matter in 
report for satisfaction sake. 

Use also such persons as effect the busi- 
ness wherein they are employed, for that 
quickeneth much, and such as are fit for 
the matter—as bold men for expostulation, 
fair-spoken men for persuasion, crafty men 
for inquiry and observation, froward and 
absurd men for business that doth not well 
bear out itself. 

Use also such as have been lucky and 
prevailed before in things wherein you have 
employed them, for that breeds confidence 
and they will strive to maintain their 
prescription. 

It is better to sound a person with whom 
one deals afar off than to fall upon the 
point at first, except you mean to surprise 
him by some short question. It is better 
dealing with men in appetite than with 
those that are where they would be. If 
a man deal with another upon conditions, 
the start or first performance is all, which 
a man cannot reasonably demand except 
either the nature of the thing be such which 
must go before, or else a man can persuade 
the other party that he shall still need him 
in some other thing or else that he be 
counted the honester man. 

All practice is to discover or to work. 
Men discover themselves in trust, in pas- 
sion, at unawares and of necessity, when 
they would have somewhat done and cannot 
find an apt pretext. 

In all negotiations of difficulty, a man 
may not look to sow and reap at once, but 
must prepare business and so ripen it by 
degrees. 

Francis Bacon, 
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‘American troops heading for the front. 
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They face an enemy using weapons supplied by Soviet Russia 
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Labor and National Defense 


A. F. of L. Responds to the 


munist puppet regime in North Korea, 
> acting on a signal from Moscow, 
7 © Jaunched a surprise attack against the 
aceful republic of South Korea. The ag- 
))#ession set in motion by the Communists 
was a monstrous blow to the hopes and 
prayers of peoples the world over that there 
= would not be any more wars. 
| The United Nations, established in 1945 
) to preserve the peace of the world, reacted 
ickly. It branded the North Korean 
“Communist attack for what it was—a clear 
each of the peace. And the U.N. called 
)) upon every loyal member nation to support 
The Charter by furnishing forces necessary 
M0 repel the invaders and restore peace. 
Without hesitation the United States re- 
| sponded. American forces went into action. 
7 As this is written, our soldiers are heavily 
© @atnumbered and are being pushed back. 
The American Federation of Labor also 
| feacted quickly. It saw clearly and at once 
| the unmistakable implications of the Rus- 
p Sian-inspired attack on South Korea. Presi- 
| Went William Green appealed for a building 
» ap of America’s strength with utmost speed. 
We urged the nation to prepare for defense 
and he pledged the fullest cooperation of 
Mtganized labor in all measures necessary to 
) Pat the country, now militarily weak, in a 
| Position to protect freedom against the new 
© and craftier Hitler, one Joseph Stalin by 
 Rame. 
The American Federation of Labor saw 
the Communist invasion of South Korea as 
: er proof that Soviet Russia is now 
~ moviny at an accelerated pace toward its 
- thtimai- objective—conquest of the world. 
Teaders of the A. F. of L. warned that Sta- 
fs action in Korea may be duplicated 
on, through other Soviet puppets, in many 
places. 
The position of the A. F. of L. is that 
the only hope of halting the rapacious Com- 


T the early morning of June 25, the Com- 
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munist dictator is by a marshalling at the 
earliest possible moment of overpowering 
strength on the democratic side. Soviet 
Russia has demonstrated that it considers 
the United Nations Charter to be nothing 
but a scrap of paper. Therefore, in the 


A. F. of L. Representatives 
in Mobilization Talks 


Three leaders of the American Federation 
of Labor conferred last month with W. Stuart 
Symington, chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board. President William Green, 
Secretary-Treasurer George Meany and Vice- 
President George M. Harrison were the 
A. F. of L. representatives who discussed 
mobilization problems confronting the nation 
with Chairman Symington. 

The N.S.R.B. is organizing a twelve-man 
National Policy Committee on mobilization 
matters. President Green will represent the 
A. F. of L. on this body. The other labor 
representatives will be Philip Murray of the 
C.1.0. and Al Hayes of the Machinists. 





Emergency 


view of the A. F. of L., it is imperative that 
America roll up her sleeves and get busy 
building for defense. 

As in all previous national crises, the 
American Federation of Labor and its mem- 
bers will do their full part for their country. 








The Incident 
() COUNTRY faces one of the great crises 


of history. We believed in men and found 

it impossible to credit evidence which indi- 
cated a great nation was preparing for a ruth- 
less world war. Evidence disclosed by state 
documents in Berlin prove the desire of Stalin 
to join Hitler in the division of Europe. Every 
stage of World War II and settlements following 
gave Stalin additional strategic advantages. 

We tried to negotiate with the Communists 
through representatives in diplomatic confer- 
ences and through the United Nations. Such 
decisions as were reached were not honored by 
observance. Only proposals backed by show 
of force were effective. When the Soviets took 
advantage of the impossible division of Berlin, 
we resorted to the long and expensive airlift. 
When the Communists announced the youth 
invasion of Berlin in May, we moved up troops 
and tanks and served notice of preparedness 
for action. When the day came, there was no 
need for use of the military. 

Then came the Communists’ military inva- 
sion of Korea. This ancient home of a nation 
with a history antedating most of the European 
nations had been freed from Japanese control 
by the war and was waiting decision by the 
United Nations. The United States and the 
U.S.S.R. had responsibility for military occu- 
pation. In North Korea, the industrial area, 
the Communists indoctrinated native leaders 
and mobilized and trained an army which they 
also equipped. The Kremlin withdrew its army 
after it had trained the native army to carry 
on. South Korea, the agricultural area, set 
up a republic and elected a president. The 
United Nations wanted to unite Korea into one 
nation and sent a United Nations Commission 
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to accomplish this task. Soviet representatives 
refused to cooperate with the United Nations. 
Suddenly, the North Korean army struck. 

The United Nations Security Council quickly 
issued a cease-fire order. The North Korean 
invaders paid no attention. The United Na- 
tions then called upon its members for aid 
under the Charter in driving out the aggressors. 
The United States responded immediately. 
Fifty or more other nations have approved the 
U.N.’s action against the aggressors. 


Certification of Foreign Policy 
ECISION on international policy has cut 
I) through the fog of uncertainty and made 
our duty obvious. The years of World War 

II and since have been filled with apprehension 
and great uneasiness as to the wisdom of trying 
to secure peace through negotiation. After 
long and repeated failures, we now have clear 
evidence that the U.S.S.R. wants to employ 
force. The forthright action of President Tru- 
man in taking the invasion of Korea to the 
United Nations, as an act of aggression in viola- 
tion of the principles signed by all members of 
that organization, brought immediate response 
in action to support United States policy in 
spite of all the efforts of the Communist despot- 
ism to reduce the United Nations to impotence. 
From the first, Moscow’s plans have indicated 
that its purpose was to deprive the United 
Nations of the means to enforce its decisions 
by defeating all proposals te enable the Secu- 
rity Council to organize for police action and 
thus to discharge its main responsibility—pre* 
ervation of international peace and security. 
Because of Moscow’s obstructionism the 
Security Council made no substantial progress 


in organizing its police force nor in establish- 
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ing international control over atomic energy. 

More recently the Kremlin has withdrawn its 
agents from the United Nations in the hope of 
forcing the U.N. to recognize the Communist 
conquest of China by replacing the representa- 
tive of the legitimate government of China by 
a representative of the usurping Communist 
regime. To accede to this brazen demand would 
be to repudiate the purpose of the U.N. 

President Truman’s statement on the Com- 
munist aggression in Korea and the resolution 
adopted by the Security Council gave moral 
leadership that highlighted the situation and 
solidified the free countries of the earth for 
action against the latest Soviet attack. 

The aggressiveness of North Korean forces, 
the nature of their military equipment and the 
continued reinforcements all disclose the real 
purpose behind this effort to “unite” South 
Korea with North Korea—to add yet another 
Communist satellite to Moscow’s despotic rule. 

When the President of the United States took 
leadership in the Far Eastern crisis, he served 
notice that much as we value peace, we value 
more the principles that underlie our way of 
life. The rallying cry of Patrick Henry, “Give 
me liberty or give me death,” is today reechoed 
in the heart of every American. 

The uncertainty is ended, the choice made 
—and we know what lies ahead. We know that 
the leaders in the Kremlin and their agents 
and machinery represent the most reactionary 
despotism the world has ever known—men who 
deny the existence of God, disregard all moral 
principles and seize upon the power of ad- 
vanced technology to serve their barbarian pur- 
pose—to force free people to live in subjugation 
to people who have never known freedom. 


Our Duty 
E ARE NOT ready militarily for the duty 
V As a free people, we do not in 
times of peace keep a large standing army 
with large military equipment and supplies. 
But the U.S.S.R. used the war period and peace 
to train troops, to build tanks, airplanes, sub- 
marines and atomic bombs, to provide civilian 


we face. 


defense measures, and now stands better pre- 
pared for military aggression than at any time 
in Russian history. 

On the other hand, we stopped war plans 
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and preparedness with the peace and find our- 
selves facing a situation with the implications 
of a third World War. 

To all-out strategy for world peace, we must 
add all-out preparedness for any eventuality. 

We cannot send our soldiers to the fighting 
front without training, equipment and regular 
supplies. We must provide quick transporta- 
tion which will increase mobility. 

Above all else, we must put back of this 
supreme effort unity of purpose and the con- 
structive cooperation of every group of citizens. 
For preparedness for front-line service and for 
the safety of our civilian population at home 
and at work, every able-bodied citizen must 
find his responsibility and make good. 

There will be no sidelines secure from 
bombing. 

There must be mobilization of labor. 

Our unions are ready and competent to co- 
operate in that responsibility as free citizens 
should. 

We need the facts in order that we can best 
help our cause. We need to. know the gravity 
of present need so that we can help to get action. 
If war is localized now, we know it is only a 
question of time until the inevitable happens. 
Only adequate preparedness can safeguard us. 

As we move toward preparedness, we urge 
our government to provide adequate means to 
get the truth to all nations and keep them con- 
stantly informed. All groups of citizens can 
help if given opportunity. 

Above all, we should make plain our pre- 
paredness is to protect freedom and provide 
opportunity for freedom for all peoples. We 
neither seek nor want more territory or respon- 
sibility for other peoples’ governments. But 
we do not want subject people to be deluded 
into thinking communism brings freedom when 
we know it results in complete slavery of the 
individual—body and soul. The flood of 
propaganda which has been released to misrep- 
resent the action of the United Nations and to 
disguise the Kremlin as an advocate of world 
peace shows how clearly the reactionaries con- 
trolling the Communist empire realize the value 
of public opinion. 

As the President had no alternative but to 
stand by our commitment, so our principles of 
life preclude our yielding to aggression. 





LLP. HOLDS SESSION 


Liberal 

Victories 

ictori 

Predicte 

edicted 
FFICERS of international 
and national unions last 
month threw their full 
weight behind the twin 
drives of Labor’s League for Politi- 
cal Education for political campaign 
funds and to register voters. 

The action climaxed a grave two- 
day meeting in Washington of officers 
of the national and international un- 
ions, State Federations of Labor and 
central labor unions with Chairman 
William Green of L.L.P.E. and Joseph 
D. Keenan, L.L.P.E. director. 

In a policy statement Labor’s 
League said: 

“To fight communism abroad and 
to safeguard democratic rights and 
economic well-being at home, that is 
the job which faces the next Congress. 

“The reactionary opponents of la- 
bor have proven incompetent to set 
policy. Not only on domestic policy 
but in fighting the Communists 
abroad, they have proven bad secu- 
rity risks.” 

L.L.P.E.’s National Committee, 
composed of the presidents of the na- 
tional and international unions, rec- 
ommended that all national and inter- 
national unions and all A. F. of L. 
affiliates should immediately instruct 
their regional and district representa- 
tives to visit the local union deputy 
collectors (financial secretaries) and 
to call regional meetings of all local 
union officers to get the following ac- 
tion rolling: 

bEstablish in each local union a 
Registration Committee whose goal is 
to register every member and his or 
her family so that they will be quali- 
fied to vote in the November elections. 

bEstablish in each local union a 
Contribution Committee whose goal 
shall be a voluntary contribution from 
every member and from friends, these 
funds to be forwarded weekly to 
Labor’s League. 
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Washington meeting heard fighting speeches by John Burke (left) 


an 


of Pulp Workers and Dan W. Tracy, head of Electrical Workers 


>Conduct a continuing campaign 
urging each member’s full and com- 
plete participation in L.L.P.E. and the 
over-all political effort. 

>The national and international un- 
ions and all A. F. of L. affiliates to 
obtain complete periodic progress re- 
ports on registration and contribu- 
tions, the first to be made by Sep- 
tember 1. 

The policy statement said that 
L.L.P.E. had stemmed and reversed 


the tide of reaction in Congress. The 
Eighty-first Congress, it noted, has 
passed public housing legislation, 
raised the minimum wage to 75 cents 
an hour and expanded social security. 
“To hold these gains, to make 
greater improvements and to repeal 
the infamous Taft-Hartley Act, labor 
must increase the liberal majority in 
Congress,” the statement said. “Labor 
has the votes required for victory. 
“It is (Continued on Page 23) 


From left, Richard Walsh of the 1.4.T.S.E., C. J. Haggerty of the 
California State Federation of Labor and Phil Hannah of Ohio 
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SUCCESSFUL CONFERENCE 


By GEORGE P. DELANEY 


ENATOR Leon Eli Troclet of Bel- 
gium, in his capacity as chair- 
man of the Governing Body, of- 

ficially opened the thirty-third confer- 
ence of the International Labor Or- 
ganization in Geneva, Switzerland, on 
June 7. In his address to the dele- 
gates he voiced the hope that the con- 
solidation of the I.L.O.’s efforts might 
“pave the way to the establishment of 
a Commonwealth of Nations or a 
World Federation.” Mr. Troclet ex- 
tended a special welcome to the repre- 
sentatives of the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions, with 
which the I.L.O. recently had estab- 
lished consultative relationship. 

At the conclusion of Senator Troc- 
le’s address, Sir Guildhaume Myrd- 
din-Evans, government delegate from 
Great Britain, nominated Jagjivan 
Ram, Minister of Labor of the Repub- 
lic of India, for president of the con- 
ference. The nomination was promptly 
seconded by Mr. Woline, employer 
delegate of France, and Mr. Mori, 
workers’ delegate of Switzerland. 


oo the election could take 
place, representatives of the gov- 
emments of Poland, Czechslovakia 
and Hungary, Soviet Russian satellite 
countries, rose to object to the seat- 
ing of the delegates of Nationalist 
China. Mr. Altman, the government 
delegates from Poland, emphatically 
stated that unless the Kuomintang 
Chinese delegation was excluded from 
the conference, the Polish delegation 
would refuse to take part in the work 
of the International Labor Confer- 
ite and would refuse to recognize 
any of the decisions reached by it. 

Mr. Levcik, government delegate 
from Czechoslovakia, and Mr. Koves, 
government delegate from Hungary, 
‘sociated themselves with the re- 
marks of the Polish government dele- 
gate and indicated that they, too, 
vould refuse to participate in the con- 
ference if the Kuomintang Chinese 

ation were seated. 

Senator Troclet, acting as chairman 

of the conference, ruled that the ques- 
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tion in regard to the credentials of the 
delegates from the Kuomintang gov- 
ernment should be referred to the 
Credentials Committee for decision, 
as provided for under Article 26 of 
the standing orders. After the ruling 
of Senator Troclet, the Polish, Czecho- 
slovak and Hungarian delegations 
withdrew from the conference hall. 

Philip Kaiser, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor and government delegate 
from the United States, replied to the 
action of the Iron Curtain countries. 

“The withdrawal of the representa- 
tives of the governments of Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland from this 
session of the conference,” he said, 
“is, in the opinion of the United 
States, evidence of the fact that they 
are more interested in propaganda 
tactics than in solving the human 
problems with which the I.L.0. is 
concerned, 

“The withdrawal of the representa- 
tives of the Polish, Czechoslovak and 
Hungarian governments is a violation 
of the implicit obligations of mem- 
bership in the conference and in the 
1.L.0.” 

The conference then proceeded to 
elect as its president Jagjivan Ram, 
India’s Minister of Labor. Mr. Ram, 
in his presidential speech, described 
as indispensable to any world peace 


the solution of the problems of “pov- 
erty, disease and miserable conditions 
in which a vast majority of the people 
of the world are still living.” He 
pledged that the I.L.0. “will continue 
to tackle the problem.” 

At the twelfth sitting of the confer- 
ence the delegates were privileged to 
listen to an address by Maurice Tobin, 
Secretary of Labor of the United 
States. Mr. Tobin, after outlining the 
present economic conditions of our 
country, emphasized that any persons 
or nations who make their plans on 
the basis of expected economic col- 
lapse in the United States are doomed 
to disappointment. He stressed that 
the aims and purposes of the I.L.O. 
are consistent with those of the United 
States and other freedom-loving coun- 
tries, and that universal and lasting 
peace can be established only if it is 
based upon social justice. 

In attendance at the conference 
were 374 delegates and advisers, rep- 
resenting forty-three countries. 

During the session of the confer- 
ence the I.L.0. admitted into member- 
ship the United States of Indonesia 
and the government of Viet-Nam, in- 
creasing the I.L.O.’s total membership 
to sixty-two nations. 


HE WORLD’s first official interna- 
fra debate on ways to increase 
the productivity of labor got under 
way as a result of Director-General 
David Morse’s report to the confer- 
ence, dealing principally with in- 
creased productivity. 

Taking part in the discussion were 
some eighty-six worker, employer and 
government representatives. A ma- 
jority, including trade union spokes- 
men from the United States and Brit- 
ain, as well as cabinet members of 
ten countries, supported the principle 
of increased productivity as a means 
of raising living standards. 

Important items dealt with during 
the conference included industrial re- 
lations, equal pay for men and women 
workers, minimum wages in agricul- 
ture and (Continued on Page 31) 
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The Hoilermakers 


by Charles J. MacGowan 


President, International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 


HE history of the organization 

known today as the Interna- 

tional Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders and Help- 
ers of America goes back many years. 
From a historical standpoint, unfor- 
tunately, the available data for the 
early days are so fragmentary that 
the modern recorder is faced with a 
most difficult task in setting forth in 
chronological sequence the various 
stages of the union’s evolution. 

The boilermaker in those distant 
days was engaged in a titanic struggle 
for his very existence. As a result, 
he could devote but little time to re- 
cording the development of his union. 
Then, because of prejudice and the 
anti-union attitude of society, which 
was particularly rampant in the early 
days, and the then generally accepted 
and practiced theory that the organ- 
ized worker was an unnecessary evil, 
the trained students and recorders of 
history made no effort to assemble 
this information for posterity. 

Another reason for the lack of au- 
thentic data is the fact that all of the 
early pioneers, who could have sup- 
plied this information, have long since 
laid aside their tools and crossed the 
Great Divide. 

Realizing the futility of individual 
efforts in the face of the economic 
strength and prejudices arrayed 
against them, the early-day boiler- 
makers awakened to the fact that their 
only hope for preservation, protection 
and economic advancement must be 
their own collective efforts. Thus was 
laid the foundation for the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Boilermakers. 

In those days when workers organ- 
ized, they no longer operated as indi- 
viduals, but there was no form of 
association among the various organ- 
ized groups such as we have today. 
The unions that were established were 
of a more or less local or sectional 
nature. They generally operated for 
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a short while and then disbanded. 

It is an established fact, however, 
that there was an organized move- 
ment of the Boilermakers in 1853. 
In that year the Boilermakers in New 
York City went on strike for higher 
wages and secured them. 

In New Orleans, in 1866, the Boil- 
ermakers struck for a shorter work- 
day and were successful. This organ- 
ization, however, was of short dura- 
tion. In 1872 another organization 
was formed in New Orleans and con- 
tinued to function for a number of 
years, but eventually it met the same 
fate as its predecessor. 

In the 1860s an organization of 
Boilermakers and Blacksmiths was 
formed in Pittsburgh and other cities 
of Pennsylvania. It functioned for 
a number of years. 

In 1874 the Knights of Labor were 
becoming strong and an effort was 
made by the Boilermakers to secure 
affiliation with that body. William 
Powderly, a machinist by trade who 
later became a master workman in 
the Knights of Labor, championed 


the request of the Boilermakers for 
affiliation by sponsoring a resolution 
introduced at the general conference 
held in Louisville, Kentucky, Septem- 
ber 16, 1874. The resolution was de- 
feated, however. 

After Powderly’s admission to 
Local Assembly 88 in 1878, one of 
his first successful acts was to bring 
forward the organization of Boiler. 
makers. At this period, the records 
show, all grades of workmen were 
admitted to the craft assemblies as 
“sojourners.” They would remain as 
such until a sufficient number were 
initiated to form an assembly of their 
own trade. The Boilermakers, how- 
ever, remained an independent group 
and later formed their own organi- 
zation. 

During this period the boilermak- 
ers at other points were awakening to 
the necessity for organization. Thus, 
we find in 1878 the boilermakers in 
San Francisco organizing the Boiler- 
makers League of the Pacific Coast. 

Chicago, St. Paul and other cities 
became organized in 1880. This gave 
great impetus to the national move- 
ment, and the organizations in St. 
Paul, Chicago and Detroit arranged 
to send Thomas P. Dwyer, who at 
that time was president of the Chicago 
union, on an organizing tour of De- 
troit, Cleveland, Erie, Buffalo, New 
York City, Boston, Providence and 
Paterson, New Jersey. 

Dwyer was successful in organizing 
local unions in these cities, and he 
arranged for the calling of the first 
national convention, which assembled 
in Chicago on August 16, 1881, with 
representatives in attendance from 
lodges in the following cities: Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Detroit, Cleveland. 
Cincinnati, Erie, New York, Buffalo. 
Paterson, Boston and Providence. 
Brother Dwyer called the meeting ' 
order and was made temporary chair- 
man, with Hugh Fitzpatrick of Lodge 
No. 8, Buffalo, as temporary secretary- 
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\ constitution and by-laws were 
adopted by this convention and the 
following officers elected for one-year 
terms: John Quirk (New York), pres- 
ident; James McGivern (Cleveland), 
secretary; Silvester Reilly (Provi- 
dence), treasurer. The organization 
was established under the title of the 
National Boilermakers and Helpers 
Protective and Benevolent Union. 
The convention voted to meet in Bos- 
ton the following year. 


The second convention of the na- 
tional organization was held in Boston 
in 1882, followed by the third annual 
convention in Cincinnati, at which 
time the name of the organization was 
changed to the International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers and Iron Ship 
Builders, Protective and Benevolent 
Union of the United States and 
Canada. 


In the ensuing years the organiza- 
tion continued to grow. Lodges were 
established throughout the East, along 
the Great Lakes, in the Midwestern 
and Pacific Coast states and in Can- 
ada. According to the records, up to 
1889 some fifty-nine lodges were 
chartered. 


On May 1, 1892, Lodges 1 and 42 
of Chicago and Lodge 10 of Boston 
struck for a nine-hour work-day. 
After being out eight weeks, Boston 
compromised on a 58-hour week. 
The Chicago members remained out 
four months and, on being unsuccess- 
ful in their demands, declared the 
strike off. However, the following 
year they entered into negotiations 
with their employers and on May 1, 
1893, the nine-hour day was inaugu- 
rated, 


In 1892 the international conven- 


tion was held at Cleveland. Andrew 
M. Keir of New Orleans was unani- 
mously elected international president. 
Later in the same year William J. 
Gilthorpe was appointed international 
secretary-treasurer to fill a vacancy. 


0 MUCH for the activities of the 
International Brotherhood. Now 
let us turn to the National Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers. This organi- 
zation was formed in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, in 1888. Its first convention was 
held there in 1889, and Charles P. 
Patrick was elected president and 
J. J. Finnegan secretary. They were 
both of Atlanta. 
On May 12, 1890, the second con- 
vention was held at Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, with five lodges—from Atlanta, 
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Birmingham, Richmond, Virginia; 
Logansport, Indiana, and Indianapo- 
lis—being represented. At this con- 
vention J. J. McCarthy of Indianapolis 
was elected president and Patrick Mc- 
Govern secretary. On May 11, 1891, 
the third convention was held at [n- 
dianapolis with a representation of 
thirty-two lodges. President McCar- 
thy was reelected and Charles W. 
Crosser was elected secretary. On 
May 9, 1892, the fourth convention 
was held at Columbus, Ohio, with a 
representation of seventy-three lodges. 
J. J. McCarthy was again reelected 
president and Raymond Garcia of 
Atlanta was elected secretary. 

One of the first serious strikes of 
the National Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers occurred between the mem- 
bers of Lodge 14 and the C. & A. 
Railroad. The strike lasted six months 
and resulted in a victory for the men, 
who secured an increase in wages. 

The fifth convention of the National 
Brotherhood was held May 8, 1893, at 


Topeka, Kansas, with 108 lodges rep- 
resented. Lee Johnson of Topeka was 
elected president and Raymond Garcia 
was reelected secretary. 

During the same year the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood met in convention 
in Chicago. The consolidation of the 
two organizations had been under 
discussion for some time. Accord- 
ingly, both conventions appointed 
committees on consolidation with 
power to act. 

These committees met promptly 
and soon arrived at an agreement. 
A revised constitution was adopted 
and officers elected to serve until the 
next convention. Lee Johnson, presi- 
dent of the National Brotherhood, was 
elected president of the consolidated 
organization and William J. Gil- 
thorpe, secretary-treasurer of the 
International Brotherhood, was elect- 
ed secretary-treasurer. Kansas City 
was selected as headquarters city. 

At the time of the consolidation 
there were thirty-six lodges in good 
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standing in the International Brother- 
hood and ninety-four in the National 
Brotherhood, thus giving the consoli- 
dated brotherhood a total of 130 
lodges. The formal consolidation 
went into effect November 1, 1893, 
under the title of the Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers and Iron Ship Builders 
of America. 


The first consolidated convention 
assembled in Milwaukee on June 4, 
1894, with a representation of 150 
lodges. Lee Johnson was reelected 
president and William J. Gilthorpe 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 

In 1896 the convention was held 
in Cleveland. Again Brothers John- 
son and Gilthorpe were reelected. In 
1897 President Johnson was appoint- 
ed Labor Commissioner of Kansas. 
He resigned as president and was 
succeeded by John McNeil, one of the 
vice-presidents. 

In 1898 the convention was held in 
Buffalo. John McNeil was elected 
president and William J. Gilthorpe 
secretary-treasurer by referendum 
vote, established as a result of action 
taken by the previous convention held 
in Cleveland. 

Subsequent conventions were held 
in Kansas City, Missouri, in 1900, 
Baltimore in 1902 and Chattanooga 
in 1904, but under the referendum law 
as enforced the only power these con- 
ventions had was to recommend 


changes in the laws, which generally 
were defeated when submitted to the 
referendum vote of the membership. 
As a result, there was considerable 
confusion and widespread dissatisfac- 
tion. 

In January, 1905, John McNeil re- 
signed and was succeeded by George 
F. Dunn of Indianapolis. In 1906 a 
convention was held in Kansas City, 
Kansas, at which time the referendum 
laws were declared to have been il- 
legally adopted and were therefore 
ruled inoperative. The convention 
then proceeded to adopt new laws and 
elect officers. George Dunn was 
elected president and William Gil- 
thorpe secretary-treasurer. 


The action of this convention met 
with the approval of the membership 
and new life was injected into the 
organization, so that when the 1908 
convention assembled in St. Paul it 
proved to be the largest and most suc- 
cessful held up to that time. At this 
convention J. A. Franklin was elected 
international president and Secretary- 
Treasurer Gilthorpe was reelected. 

In 1902 a helper’s division was 
organized. It grew rapidly. In 1912 
this division was consolidated with 
the parent organization. At the time 
of consolidation it had eighty-five 
lodges. 

A large and successful convention 


was held in St. Louis in 1910. All 


Union’s beautiful headquarters building, dedicated a year ago 
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the plants of the American Locomo. 
tive Works had been organized the 
year before, with a large meniber- 
ship, and much progress was mae in 
organizing many railroads. 

The tenth consolidated convention 
convened in Little Rock, Arkansas, in 
1912. At this time laws were enacted 
to provide for increasing the reve. 
nues of the Brotherhood, so that a 
larger defense fund might be estab. 
lished and larger financial benefits 
provided for the members. Death 
benefits were increased to a maximum 
of $250 and a disability program was 
set up with benefits ranging from 
$200 for the loss of an eye to $800 for 
total, permanent disability. 

From that time to 1925, when the 
present form of life insurance cover- 
age was adopted, approximately 
$425,000 was paid out for death and 
disability benefits and an amount in 
excess of $2,000,000 was paid out in 
strike benefits. 

That the insurance program 
adopted in 1925 and continued in 
effect ever since has been of inestim- 
able value to the members and their 
families is proven by the fact that 
from 1925 to 1950 over $15,000,000 
has been paid out in death and dis- 
ability benefits. 

The 1912 convention voted to hold 
the next convention in San Francisco. 
This, of course, was a large under- 
taking inasmuch as it meant a great 
number of the delegates would have 
to travel clear across the country. 
Because of this, there were some mis- 
givings about the number who would 
attend. However, the representation 
was very good and a successful con- 
vention was held. All the officers were 
reelected in 1914 with the exception 
of Secretary-Treasurer Gilthorpe, who 
was succeeded by Frank P. Reinemer 
of Lodge 227, Chicago. 

Owing to the great expense entailed 
in meeting so far from a central loca- 
tion, it was decided to make Kansas 
City the permanent convention city 
inasmuch as it is located near the 
geographical center of the country. 
The time for holding conventions was 
changed from every two to every 
three years. 

The next convention, therefore, as- 
sembled in Kansas City, Missouri, in 
September, 1917. At this convention 
the position of assistant president was 
established, and Louis Weyand, vice- 
president of the Great Lakes District, 
was elected (Continued on Page 28) 
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LC.F.T.U.’s Asian mission met with Prime Minister Nehru (fourth from left) on arrival in India* 


Soviet Aggression in Korea 


By RICHARD DEVERALL 


Communist-directed North Ko- 
rean armed forces sneaked 
across the Thirty-eighth Parallel into 
South Korea and launched the Korean 
war. Then the world knew that while 
the Communists were preaching 
“peace” and denouncing “Anglo- 
American war-mongers,” the world 
Communist forces behind the Iron 
Curtain were cynically and brutally 
preparing for aggressive war in Asia. 
The United Nations received the 
problem of Korea after the war. It 
appointed the U.N. Commission on 
Korea, which was given the mission 
ofarranging for free and democratic 
elections. When the U.N. commission 
arrived in South Korea it was given 
the complete cooperation of the South 
Koreans. But when the U.N. commis- 
sion reached the Thirty-eighth Paral- 
lel, it was brusquely turned back by 
the North Koreans. 

Barred from North Korea, the U.N. 
pushed ahead with election prepara- 
tions in South Korea. On May 10, 
1948, elections were held in South 
Korea. The Communists did their 
best to sabotage the elections, but 95 
per cent of the South Korean people 
who were eligible to vote cast their 
ballots for the candidates of their 
choice, and on May 31, 1948, the Gen- 
tral Assembly thus created elected 
Syngman Rhee as chairman of the 
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Assembly. Six weeks later Rhee was 
elected as president of the republic of 
South Korea. 

Meanwhile, the Communists of 
North Korea were busy. On Septem- 
ber 10, 1948, a “Korean Democratic 
People’s Republic” was proclaimed 
with Kim Il-sung as premier. The 
North Korean ballot gave the voter 
the. right to choose 360 Assembly 
members from a list of 360 names! 

Long before the invasion of South 
Korea, the Communists were using 
guerillas in South Korea and boasting 
of their exploits in the official publica- 
tions of the Cominform. Early in 
1949 there was a well-planned Com- 
munist insurrection on Cheju Island, 
off the coast of South Korea, and sub- 
sequently fierce fighting broke out in- 
side the Ongjin Peninsula, which is 
also South Korean territory. 

The Communists used their usual 
terror tactics against the South Ko- 
rean people, wrecking trains by re- 
moving spikes and rails, committing 
arson and murder, attacking police 
stations and engaging in sabotage. 

Gleeful reports of the activities of 
the Communist guerillas against the 
South Koreans were printed in the 
Cominform journal, For a Lasting 
Peace, and other official Communist 
publications. 

On May 30 of this year free and 
democratic elections were again held 


in South Korea under U.N. observa- 
tion. On June 11, Seoul reported that 
the North Korean regime had sug- 
gested the holding of all-Korea elec- 
tions on August 5 in order to establish 
an all-Korea government sitting in 
Seoul by August 15, the fifth anniver- 
sary of Korea’s liberation from Japan- 
ese rule and the date set for the unifi- 
cation of all Korea. 

But North Korea’s bid was utterly 
dishonest. On June 25 the North Ko- 
rean regime sent its armed forces 
plunging across the Thirty-eighth Par- 
allel into South Korea. The Commu- 
nists declared that they would “unify” 
Korea by force of arms. 

The United Nations has been flouted 
by the Communijsts. North Korea, 
Stalin’s puppet, has been denounced 
by the U.N. as the aggressor. The 
struggle in Korea is between world 
communism and the United Nations. 

The Communist regime that plunged 
Korea into bloodshed must be brought 
before the bar of international justice 
to stand trial as accused war crimi- 
nals. The Communists have called 
themselves “partisans of peace.” But 
the world today knows that for Com- 
munists “peace” is but the term for 
war. In Korea aggressive communism 
has now bared its diabolical fangs. 





* Mr. Deverall is at extreme left. Beside him 
is Gordon Chapman of the American Federation 
of State, County and Municipal Employes. 
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HE Ohio State Federation 
T of Labor is one of the old- 

est State Federations in the 
country. It had its begin- 
ning on June 24, 1884, and was char- 
tered by the American Federation of 
Labor in 1887. Today it represents 
some 500,000 members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in Ohio. 

From the beginning and until re- 
cent years the Ohio State Federation 
of Labor confined its activities almost 
entirely to legislation. The services 
which the Federation now offers its 
affiliates are many and varied. The 
organization has gone forward by 
long leaps and bounds owing to the 
energetic methods adopted for prose- 
cuting its efforts, the general recogni- 
tion of its merits and the momentum 
acquired by its long and steady prog- 
ress. 

The success achieved by the Ohio 
State Federation of Labor has largely 
been the result of its realization that 
there is a direct connection between 
the economic and the political fields. 
Over the years we have been success- 
ful in securing many notable pieces of 
labor legislation. Outstanding among 
them have been the workmen’s com- 
pensation law, the 
compensation law, measures govern- 
ing the hours, wages and working 
conditions of women and minors, im- 
proved election laws, the act creating 
an industrial commission, old-age 
pension laws and many others. 

Down through the years the officers 
of the Ohio State Federation of Labor 
have fought to defend labor’s rights 
and to promote the public welfare. 
State Federation officers are con- 
stantly in touch with the legislative 
picture, making contact with mem- 
bers of the Legislature and appearing 
at public hearings in defense of or in 
opposition to pending measures. 

At the beginning of each session 
programs affecting specific trades or 
occupations are prepared in bill form. 
Bills are then presented to the Legis- 
lature for consideration. 

The passage not long ago by the 
Ohio Legislature of our workmen’s 
compensation bill represented the 
greatest advance in this field since the 
beginning of the law in 1912. Briefly, 
the improved law means that addi- 
tional millions of dollars will be paid 
to Ohio workers and their families in 
claims for injuries and death. But the 
new enactment means even more than 
that. It contains greatly improved 
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io Is 
On the ball 


By MICHAEL J. LYDEN and PHIL HANNAH 


President and Secretary, Respectively, 
Ohio State Federation of Labor 
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silicosis provisions and entirely new 
sections, such as compensation for 
total loss of hearing and for destruc- 
tion of dentures in the course of em- 
ployment. There also are many other 
new features. 

Each. week during the session legis- 
lative reports are made to all affiliates. 
At the end of the session a complete 
printed report and the voting record 
on all important issues are distributed 
to local unions and central bodies to 
be used in political education work. 

The Ohio State Federation of 
Labor is conscious of the educational 
needs of the worker. Efforts are being 
made to bring greater educational 
facilities and opportunities to all 
union members. Despite marked prog- 
ress, much remains to be done in this 
field. 

Efforts are constantly being made 
to keep working people and the gen- 
eral public fully informed on Federa- 
tion policy in regard to all matters in 
which organized labor has an interest. 

The officers of the Ohio State Fed- 
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eration of Labor represent affiliated 
members in hearings before state 
agencies like the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Board of Review and also 
in workmen’s compensation cases. Its 
constant watchfulness in these mat- 
ters is important to the average 
worker. 


HE year 1948 found American 

Federation of Labor members in 
Ohio thoroughly aroused. They were 
angered by the hostility of members 
of Congress and the State General 
Assembly toward trade unions. They 
bitterly resented the enactment of the 
vicious Taft-Hartley Act. Many state 
legislators had voted for anti-labor 
measures in the General Assembly. 
As a result, labor formed the Ohio 
branch of L.L.P.E. at Columbus in 
February of 1948. It has since be- 
come a permanent function of organ- 
ized labor in Ohio. 

The major purpose of the Ohio 
League for Political Education is to 
organize in (Continued on Page 24) 
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WHAT ABOUT 
Provit SHARING? 


By PETER HENLE 


Assistant Economist, 
American Federation of Labor 





URING the past few years there 
has taken place a significant 
revival of interest in profit- 

sharing. More firms than ever before 
are now operating under an arrange- 
ment whereby the company’s profits 
are “shared” with its employes. 


What is the significance of this re- 
newed interest in profit-sharing? Why 
have so many firms decided to adopt 
profit-sharing plans? What are the 
implications of this development for 
organized labor? 

In the past, although organized la- 
bor has not actually opposed the prin- 
ciples of profit-sharing, union leaders 
have generally been suspicious of the 
profit-sharing technique. As Presi- 
dent William Green of the A. F. of L. 
has expressed it: 

“Labor is not opposed to principles 
itvolved in profit-sharing, but it’ is 
opposed to the way in which it has 
developed and operated.” * 

In general, labor’s suspicions have 
been well founded. In too many cases 
union organizers found that employ- 
ers could hinder union organizing 
efforts by proposing a profit-sharing 
plan. Even though the workers later 
discovered they would receive only a 
small share of the profits through a 
lump-sum payment once a year, the 
plan proved a successful bribe in per- 
suading them to reject union organi- 
zation. 

Even where employers have been 
honest and well intentioned in pro- 
posing profit-sharing plans, workers 
have found that only a very small pro- 


—— 
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portion of plans have been genuinely 
successful. The National Industrial 
Conference Board estimates that over 
half the profit-sharing plans adopted 
by American industry have been dis- 
continued, while many others are 
causing dissatisfaction. To under- 
stand the reasons for this, it is neces- 
sary to analyze the attitude of the 
individual employe toward a profit- 
sharing plan under which he is work- 
ing. 

Advocates of profit-sharing have 
emphasized how this technique would 
encourage the individual worker to 
put forth his best effort to help reduce 


waste and improve efficiency. If. 


profit-sharing could achieve these 
worthy objectives, it certainly would 
deserve the support of organized la- 
bor. 

However, in our modern industrial 
society, the individual worker’s effort 
can have only a very insignificant 
effect on the size of the firm’s profits. 
Consequently, his. portion of an an- 
nual or even a semi-annual profit- 
sharing bonus cannot serve as an in- 
centive for greater output, less waste 
or increased efficiency. Instead, it is 
likely to be regarded as “withheld 
wages,” as earnings to which the in- 
dividual worker is regularly entitled 
but which for some reason beyond 
his control are withdrawn from his 
regular pay envelope and distributed 
instead in a lump sum once or twice 
a year. 

In a great number of cases this im- 
pression is supported by uncontra- 
dicted evidence that the level of wage 
rates in the profit-sharing establish- 


ment is below the level for the com- 
munity or industry. To illustrate this 
point, a machinery manufacturer is 
quoted in a recent study of profit- 
sharing as follows: 

“The plan was discontinued at the 
time several of our plants became un- 
ionized and adopted the union scale. 
We could not afford to pay the union 
scale plus a premium of 10 per cent 
or more through profit-sharing. Fur- 
thermore, when competition for labor 
became acute, our wage scale with- 
out profit-sharing was not sufficient to 
attract new employes, and since an 
employe was not eligible for profit- 
sharing payments until after approxi- 
mately one year’s service, we were 
placed at a disadvantage in the labor 
market.” * 

Under these circumstances, it is 
easy to see what has happened to 
many profit-sharing plans. They 
proved successful when business was 


thriving and profits were plentiful, 


but once business declined and profits 
contracted, employe dissatisfaction 
mounted and in many cases the plan 
had to be abandoned. 

Moreover, in the process of its oper- 
ation, profit-sharing has often worked 
at cross-purposes with the aims of or- 
ganized labor. Because the size of 
the profit-sharing bonus is controlled 
entirely by management, it tends to 
conflict with the voluntary process of 
collective bargaining between union 
and management representatives. 

Through collective bargaining, for 





* Stewart, Bryce M., and Cooper, Walter J., 
“Profit-Sharing and Stock Ownership for 
Wage-Earners and Executives,” Industrial Re- 
lations Counselors, New York, 1945. Page 47. 
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example, organized labor has tradi- 
tionally fought for a high basic wage 
rate; under profit-sharing the em- 
phasis is shifted from the basic wage 
to the profit-sharing bonus which is 
outside the area of collective bargain- 
ing. 

For all these reasons, profit-sharing 
never attracted much support from 
organized labor. Since management 
generally has also been reluctant to 


adopt profit-sharing, this movement 
has been confined to only a small 
group of companies in a relatively few 
industries. 

This was the status of profit-shar- 
ing until the postwar boom brought 
along with it a boom in new profit- 


sharing plans. Now we find these 
new plans heralded in many maga- 
zine articles as the “solution” to all 
our economic ills, as the way to “a 
share in the business of free enter- 
prise.” In addition, there has devel- 
oped the Council of Profit-Sharing 
Industries, an association of employ- 
ers with profit-sharing plans, to help 
spread the gospel and assist employ- 
ers in undertaking new profit-sharing 
plans. 

How does this new development 
affect organized labor? In analyzing 
this question, a number of points 
stand out: 

(1) Postwar profits have been ex- 
ceptionally high. 

Profits of all American corpora- 
tions broke all records in the postwar 
years 1946 to 1948. For this year 
profits are likely to top the 1948 peak. 
It is clear from statements in business 
publications that many management 
officials have been “embarrassed” by 
the size of profits that their firms have 
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been making. Undoubtedly, one rea- 
son behind many new profit-sharing 
devices is the management feeling that 
the adoption of a profit-sharing plan 
would mean better public reaction to 
the large profits their firm has been 
accumulating. 

(2) Many company executives still 
think of profit-sharing as the way to 
keep workers happy and unions away 
from company property. 

Although some profit-sharing advo- 
cates talk about introducing profit- 
sharing plans with the active coopera- 
tion and help of the labor unions, this 
group seems to constitute only a dis- 
tinct minority. More company off- 
cials seem to think of profit-sharing 
‘as a paternalistic device to keep the 
workers of the plant contented and 
their interests away from the organi- 
zation of a labor union. 

From an examination of the plans 
in operation today, it appears that 
most of the companies with profit- 
sharing plans are non-union. The Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
discovered that only five out of 167 
plans it examined in 1948 were in- 
cluded in collective bargaining agree- 
ments. Only 36 per cent of these 167 
companies had signed union agree- 
ments with representatives of their 
employes.* Business Week reports, 
for example, that only 30 per cent of 
the member companies of the Council 
of Profit-Sharing Industries have 
signed collective bargaining agree- 
ments covering employes of their 
plants. 

Moreover, the paternalistic view of 
* “Profit-Sharing for Workers,” Studies in Per- 


sonnel Policy No. 97, National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, 1948. Page 29. 


profit-sharing is evident from much 
of the management literature on the 
subject. One example of this is a re- 
cent article in a business publication 
entitled “Profit‘Sharing Program 
Combats Unrest of Labor.” The first 
sentence of this article reads: 

“Profit-sharing or profit-participa- 
tion plans are being sponsored as the 
most effective way to maintain em- 
ploye goodwill in these days of labor 
unrest.” * 

Another article lists as one of the 
reasons for the current revival of 
profit-sharing the following: 

“In many cases employers have 
found that a profit-sharing plan is a 
bulwark against union organizers.”+ 

How can anyone expect organized 
labor to modify its suspicions about 
profit-sharing in the face of evidence 
such as this? 

(3) Many profit-sharing plans be- 
ing worked out today are unsound, 
impractical and a fraud on the work- 
ers. 

Most of the new postwar profit- 
sharing plans are quite different from 
the old-time plans providing for reg- 
ular distribution of the company’s 
profits to each employe. The em- 
phasis now is on the so-called “de- 
ferred distribution” plan, under which 
the employe’s share of the profits is 
not paid to him directly but is placed 
in a special fund which he normally 
receives upon retirement. 

This change in emphasis is brought 
out sharply by two National Indus- 
trial Conference Board studies. In 
1937 a profit-sharing study disclosed 
that only 4 per cent of the plans then 
in existence were of this “deferred 
distribution” type, but by 1948 this 
figure had risen to 60 per cent. 

Here is the way a typical deferred 
distribution plan works: The com- 
pany makes a yearly contribution of a 
fixed percentage of its profits (per- 
haps 10, 25 or 3314 per cent above a 
certain figure) into a retirement fund. 
The company’s contribution is allotted 
to each of the participating employes 
according to his earnings and length 
of service. The employe obtains his 
accumulated share of the company’s 
profits upon his retirement or, in case 
of death, his beneficiary receives his 
share. Payments are made either by 
a lump sum or an annual annuity. 

* Kiechlin, A. C, “Profit-Sharing Program 
Combats Unrest of Labor,” The Inland Printer. 
August, 1948. Page 36. 

+ Fish, Sidney. “Management Studies Benefits 
Claimed for Profit-Sharing.” Manufacturers 


Record, January, 1950. Page 30. Emphasis in 
the original. 
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It is not difficult to see why em- 
ployers have been attracted to this 
type of profit-sharing as an inexpen- 
sive method of providing pensions for 
their employes. The employer’s con- 
tributions are made only when the 
company makes a profit and then are 
confined to a certain percentage of 
the profits. 

Moreover, the federal tax laws are 
very favorable to this type of arrange- 
ment. As one business report states: 

“The excess profits tax rates in 
force during the war years and the 
continuing high federal income tax 
rates have proved to be a great im- 
petus to the establishment of deferred- 
payment or trusteed profit-sharing 
plans.” * 

A company’s “profit-sharing” pay- 
ments to a pension fund of this type 
constitute a legitimate deduction from 
profits before payment of the federal 
corporate income tax. With the 38 
per cent tax rate, the cost of this type 
of “profit-sharing” is actually only 
62 cents for each dollar spent, since 
the remaining 38 cents would have 
gone to the federal government in 
higher corporate income taxes. 

To the worker concerned, this ar- 
rangement has all the disadvantages 
of profit-sharing without any of the 
advantages of a well-developed pen- 
sion plan. The worker does not ob- 
tain any current distribution of the 
company’s profits, but the pension 
plan he receives instead provides no 
real security. Because the company’s 
payments to the pension fund depend 
entirely on profits, the worker has no 
idea how much of a pension will be 
waiting for him when he retires. 

Moreover, this system completely 
neglects the older worker nearing re- 
tirement age. Since he will have been 
working only a few years upon retire- 
ment, his share of the profit-sharing 
fund will be very small and com- 
pletely inadequate as a pension. 

The fraudulent character of these 
profit-sharing plans is brought out 
most sharply by examining their vest- 
ing provisions, which indicate whether 
the employe would be entitled to his 
share of the profits in case he lost his 
job. Presumably, if these plans rep- 
resented bonafide profit-sharing ar- 
rfangements, the employe would be en- 
titled to his full share of the profits 
when and if he were laid off. 

However, it is significant that of 
* Rowe, 


Industry 
ber, 19 


Robert L. “Profit-Sharing Plans in 
Harvard Business Review, Septem- 
- Page 570. 
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ninety-two “deferred distribution” 
plans studied by the Conference 
Board, only sixteen, or 17.4 per cent, 
provided for full and immediate vest- 
ing, allowing the employe to take his 
full share of the profits. A substantial 
number of the other plans provided 
for full vesting after a certain num- 
ber of years of service, but even in 
this case the employe has to wait five, 
ten or even twenty years before he is 
entitled to his full share of the com- 
pany’s profits. 

Under these circumstances, there 
appears to be no reason why organ- 


ized labor should in any way modify 


‘its traditional distrust or suspicion of 


profit-sharing plans. 

In essence, profit-sharing is simply 
one additional way to regulate em- 
ploye compensation. It is a way which 
provides at best only an erratic and 
haphazard method of distribution. 
Workers prefer an arrangement under 
which they are paid regularly the 
compensation due them for perform- 
ing a full day’s work. 

There undoubtedly are situations in 
which profit-sharing plans could work 
out satisfactorily. However, unions 





lary Learas a Levon 


[From the Knitgoods Workers’ Voice] 


My was a new girl in the mill. 

An average kid, just about the 
kind you see all about you. She mind- 
ed her own business and never went 
looking for trouble. 

Not even when she happened, in 
speaking to Josie, the girl working at 
the Singer near her, to say that she 
didn’t “see why the union keeps both- 
ering us to attend meetings and all 
that sort of stuff.” 

Not that Mary meant anything 
wrong. She just didn’t like to be 
bothered. 

And because she hadn’t ever given 
it any thought, she had somehow 
gotten the opinion that the union was 
out to “bother” her. 

Maybe she read it in some paper 
she found around the house or heard 
it on the radio—she wasn’t quite sure, 
because, as we just said, she just never 
really happened to think about it. 

But Josie had been thinking about 
it. Ever since the time she had gotten 
her vacation pay check last year, she 
had been sort of quietly thinking over 
why she was paying her union dues. 
So she stopped her machine, turned 
around and gave Mary a good, long 
look. Now, even if Josie was working 
piecework, she just couldn’t let that 
remark go by. 

“Listen, kid,” she began, “why 
don’t you get smart? Why don’t you 
give the union a chance to show what 
it means to you? 

“Look at your pay envelope. Do 


you know what it would be like if 
there were no union? Ask my mother. 
She used to work in an open shop in 
Ridgewood about twenty years ago. 
She tells me that people worked then 
for $10 and $12 for a week—and not 
a week like ours but fifty-five hours. 
And they didn’t have sick benefit, or 
vacation pay, or medical service, or 
insurance, or protection on the job, 
or anything. They were treated a lot 
worse than the machines. 

“And who’s bothering you anyway ? 
What do you think the union is? It’s 
only you and me and thousands of 
other people like you and me who 
want these benefits and protections. 
Believe me, Mary, the best thing we 
can do for ourselves is to keep bother- 
ing ourselves about the union.” 

Mary began to realize that maybe 
she had said something she shouldn’t 
have. So she said to Josie: 

“Well, how is anybody supposed to 
know these things?” 

“If you were interested, you'd find 
out,” replied Josie. “Of course, if 
you really want to, and if you haven’t 
learned it yourself the hard way—like 
on the picket line—then you might go 
to the Educational Department of the 
union. But I'll tell you what. Sup- 
pose we discuss this thing from time 
to time, and I'll tell you the story of 
the union.” 

To this Mary at once agreed, be- 
cause, after all, she didn’t want to 
offend Josie. 
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must continue to place the primary 
emphasis in determining employes’ 
compensation upon collective bargain- 
ing. 

Certainly, no profit-sharing plan is 
desirable unless strong collective bar- 
gaining arrangements have been pre- 
viously worked out between the com- 
pany and the union. 

Although it is obviously desirable 
to enlist workers in the improvement 
of industrial efficiency, profit-sharing 
is not the way to achieve this objec- 
tive. The American labor movement 
has proved itself just as interested as 
management in attaining a high de- 
gree of productivity and efficiency. 
Experience has shown that the way 


to develop the most efficient work 
force is through genuine collective 
bargaining, together with a special ar- 
rangement for union-management co- 
operation. 

This brief discussion of profit- 
sharing has brought out the following 
points: 

(1) In many cases profit-sharing 
is still being used by employers who 
wish to divert the attention of their 
workers from a union organizing 
campaign. 

(2) In other cases, even though 
the employer concerned may be very 
well intentioned, and even though col- 
lective bargaining may have been es- 
tablished in the plant, a profit-sharing 


THAT HOUSING 


NLESS there is a drastic cur- 

tailment in the latter half of 

this year, more houses will be 
built in this country in 1950 than ever 
before. In fact, unless the Korean 
war or other unforeseen events should 
produce a drastic change, there is 
every likelihood that 1,250,000 houses 
will be built this year. That’s far 
more than the prewar record of 937,- 
000, set in 1925, and considerably 
above last year’s output of 1,026,000, 
which was the previous all-time 
record. 

The building industry has been far 
from modest about these achieve- 
ments. Private builders are vigorous- 
ly slapping themselves on the back 
as they shout to the housetops about 
the “miracle” they have accomplished. 
Thus, in a recent issue of its weekly 
bulletin, the National Association of 
Home Builders boasted: 

“Some sound legislation and the 
driving force of private home build- 
ers have produced the greatest home 
building wave in history.” 

In brief, this is the picture of hous- 
ing in 1950 which is being presented 
to us on all sides by the popular 
newspapers and magazines. Is this a 
completely accurate picture? Or is 
there another side of the story—per- 
haps somewhat less rosy—which is 
not being told? 
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By BERT SEIDMAN 


Member, A. F. of L. Research Staff 


The time has come to examine 
some of the most extravagant claims 
of the building industry. We should 
try to determine whether at long last 
the building industry is really doing 
the job necessary to meet our hous- 
ing needs. Or is it simply that we 
have grown so accustomed to. seeing 
the construction industry in the dol- 
drums that any level of output which 
improves upon the past seems to sat- 
isfy us? 

It has already been said that if 
current predictions are carried out, 
1,250,000 new housing units will be 
built in 1950. That seems like a 
very huge number of units and— 
measured by the standards of the 
past—it is. However, the fact is that 
the Housing Committee of the Amer- 
ican Federation ‘of Labor, together 
with every other reputable authority 
on the housing question, has main- 
tained for the past six years that we 
would have to build at least 1,500,000 
homes each year for a minimum of 
ten years in order to provide a de- 
cent home for all of our people. 

This figure of 1,500,000 is not 
something that has been pulled out 
of thin air. It is a carefully worked 
out estimate of our actual housing 
requirements. 

It represents our need for addi- 
tional homes for new families and to 


plan may easily cause trouble. It is 
likely to undermine collective bar- 
gaining as the principal method for 
determining employes’ compensation. 
Emphasis will be placed not upon :t- 
taining a high basic wage rate, but 
upon .the size of the profit-sharing 
bonus. 

(3) If the employer suggests a 
plan of the “deferred distribution” 
type, this is likely to prove unsatis- 
factory both as a profit-sharing de 
vice and as a pension plan. The 
worker cannot obtain his share of the 
profits until he is ready to retire, but 
even under these circumstances the 
plan can yield only an unpredictable 
and unsatisfactory pension. 


BOOW 


replace dilapidated slum houses and 
houses which are destroyed by fire, 
floods, tornadoes and other disasters. 

This volume of new housing con- 
struction would also permit a large 
enough number of vacancies so that 
rents could be held to reasonable 
levels without need for continued rent 
controls and to provide a sufficient 
amount of flexibility in our housing 
economy. 

Measured against this need for 
1,500,000 units a year for ten years, 
the construction of 1,250,000 units 
this year—after we have fallen far 
short of even that figure in every 
other year since the war—clearly 
does not measure up to our minimum 
requirements. Yet the private build- 
ers readily admit that they will not 
be able to maintain even this level of 
activity for more than another year 
and perhaps not even for that long a 
period. 

Another way of measuring current 
housing activity is by comparing the 
ratio of new houses built to new 
families added to our population dur- 
ing the current period and earlier pe- 
riods. If you examine the figures, 
you will find that the ratio of new 
housing units to new families was 
only slightly greater during the first 
six months of 1950 than during the 
entire prewar period from 1922 to 
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the 


1941, a period which includes the 
depression of the Thirties when resi- 
dential construction dropped almost 
out of sight. 

The ratio in 1950 is actually over 
25 per cent less than for the decade 
from 1922 to 1931, which included 
the period of the prewar housing 
boom. 

Thus, while it is true that in 1950 
we are building more housing units 
than ever before, the output of new 
units is not keeping up with the 
housing needs of our young married 
couples as effectively as a smaller 
output did in earlier years. 

We have taken a look at present 
performance from the standpoint of 
quantity and we find that the gleam- 
ing picture of the so-called boom is 
already beginning to look a little 
tarnished. Now let us examine this 
present housing boom from the stand- 
point of quality. 


NE measure of the quality of the 
O new houses being built is the 
amount of expenditures, adjusted for 
price changes, which goes into each 
housing unit constructed. We adjust 
for price changes because the value of 
the dollar has changed so much in 
recent years. Measuring in constant 
dollars (based on the average value 
of the dollar from 1935 to 1939), we 
find that the average expenditure for 
each housing unit produced in the 
first six months of 1950 was $4024. 

For the twenty-year period from 
1922 to 1941 it was $4262. For the 
period from 1922 to 1931 it was 
$4401. Thus, the figures indicate 
that the level in 1950 was appreciably 
less than during these earlier years. 

But that is by no means the whole 
story. If these figures were enough to 
indicate conclusively the quality of 
the houses now being built, we could 
conclude that they were at least not 
very much worse than in earlier years. 

Unfortunately, these figures do not 
tell the whole story. The major meas- 
ure of quality in a home is the amount 
of space it provides. That factor, more 
than any other, determines whether 
the family living in it can achieve an 
adequate home life. If we appraise 
our new homes from this standpoint, 
we find that they are simply too 
small for the needs of most families. 

The sad fact is that hundreds of 
thousands of one-bedroom apartments 
and two-bedroom single-family homes 
have been built since the war. This 
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accounts for the fact that the aver- 
age dwelling under construction to- 
day has less than 1,200 square feet 
of floor space (most apartments and 
many single-family homes have far 
less than this), whereas before the 
war the average was about 1,500 
square feet and during the Twenties it 
was more than 3,000 square feet. 


This is true despite the fact that 
the percentage of single-family homes 
being built, as compared with apart- 
ments which are presumably smaller, 
has been far greater during the past 
few years than it was during the 
housing boom of the Twenties. 


What is the explanation then for 
the fact that the expenditure, when 
adjusted for price changes, put into 
new houses today is not terribly much 
less than it was during earlier pe- 
riods? Although there are no figures 
to prove this point, it would seem 
that the builders have equipped many 
of these new homes with gadgets and 
appliances at the expense of adequate 
living space. 

Refrigerators and dishwashers are 
fine things, and as many families as 
possible should have them; but they 
are no substitute for decent-sized 
kitchens, a sufficient number of bed- 
rooms for a growing family and ade- 
quate storage space. 

What has happened is that specu- 
lative builders, dangling the bait of 
automatic kitchens and picture win- 
dows before young, inexperienced 
purchasers, have sold hundreds of 
thousands of matchbox-type houses 
that are completely inadequate for 
normal family needs. 

The Committee on the Hygiene of 
Housing of the American , Public 
Health Association has recently de- 
scribed this dangerous trend as fol- 
lows: 

“During the past half-century, our 
progress in home sanitation, in heat- 
ing and ventilation and in improved 
household equipment has been revo- 
lutionary. In the same period, how- 
ever, we have been retrogressing in 
space provisions to an almost equally 
phenomenal extent. Normal and happy 
and fruitful family life is not pos- 
sible without a reasonable modicum 
of space.” 

Such sentiments have even been 
expressed by hard-headed men in the 
building industry. Thus, George W. 
Warnecke, a New York building fi- 


nancier, has warned that many of the 


new housing units, built to minimum 
specifications with small rooms and 
no space for expansion, will wind up 
as “modern slums.” 

Thus, we see that not only does 
the present housing boom fall short 
of meeting our quantitative require- 
ments, but it falls so far short of 
meeting our qualitative requirements 
that it is probably saddling us with 
the slums of tomorrow. 

There is one other way of meas- 
uring the current performance in 
housing against housing needs, and 
that is in terms of price. Are the 
houses now being built being sold or 
rented at prices that most people can 
afford to pay? The answer unfor- 
tunately is an emphatic no! 

According to the Federal Housing 
Administration, the typical apartment 
in rental projects approved for FHA 
mortgage insurance in 1949 was a 
four-room unit with a monthly rental 
of $82.50 excluding utilities. During 
the same year the median FHA valu- 
ation of new homes (the valuation is 
usually slightly below the selling 
price) was approximately $8500. 
Customary FHA financing terms 
would involve a total monthly hous- 
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Frank Edwards (above), noted com- 
mentator, brings you all the important 
news over the Mutual network nightly. 
He reports the news that Big Business 
and its agents try to smother. Listen 
to Frank Edwards regularly. And urge 
all your friends to tune him in. Ed- 
wards gives you the facts. Form the 
habit of listening every evening to 
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ing cost (including heat, mainte- 
nance, etc.) for a family buying this 
$8500 home of a minimum of $85 a 
month. 

Thus the average monthly cost to a 
tenant or purchaser of a new unit 
built in 1949 under the FHA pro- 
gram was $85 and up. This is the 
average for the country as a whole. 
In many communities homes and 
apartments even at such high prices 
were simply not available. 

It is generally agreed that no 
family should be expected to pay 
more than a quarter of its income for 
housing. The average factory worker 
in 1949 received about $55 a week, 
and considerably less than 25 per cent 
of all families had incomes of $85 a 
week or more. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that very few ordinary families 
were in any position to pay the 
monthly housing costs required in 
the new apartments and single-family 
homes. Most of the workers who did 
move into these new units were 
forced to curtail drastically their 
expenditures for other necessities. 

Yet the situation in 1950 seems to 
be getting worse rather than better. 
According to the Department of La- 
bor, the construction cost (this is a 
figure which is at least 10 per cent 
below the selling price) of one-family 
homes started in the Washington met- 
ropolitan area during the first five 
months of 1950 averaged $10,700, a 
$900 increase over the $9800 average 
for the year 1949. A similar trend is 
apparent in other areas. 

The only conclusion we can draw 
from these facts is that, while it is 
true that more housing units will be 
built in 1950 than ever before, the 
current “boom” is, producing neither 
enough units nor units of a high 
enough quality to provide for a de- 
cent home life for most families. To 
make matters worse, these new homes 
and apartments, despite their inade- 
quacy, are in a price range far be- 
yond what most families can afford. 

How then has the widespread im- 
pression been created that the cur- 
rent housing “boom” has put us well 
on the way to the solution of our 
housing problems? Of course, part of 
the answer is that the propaganda of 
the real estate interests has had much 


to do with the creation of this illu- 
sion, but we would be making a big 
mistake if we were to assume that 
this is the entire explanation. 

The real problem is that we tend 
to think of the goals we have set for 
ourselves as something that we would 
like to achieve but not something that 
we really expect to attain. In housing, 
as in other sectors of our economy, 
we often tend to forget that we can- 
not have prosperity without an ex- 
panding economy. 

With the growth in our population 
and in our economic and social needs 
both in this country and abroad, we 
must realize that breaking a record 
that may have been set ten or twenty 
years ago, whether it be in employ- 
ment, industrial production, housing 
or some other economic activity, is 
simply not enough. 

We cannot afford to rest on our 
laurels. In housing, as in other phases 
of our economic life, we must meas- 
ure today’s achievements against to- 
day’s needs and tomorrow’s goals 
against the needs we anticipate for 
tomorrow. 

Only if we regard our goals as 
really obtainable can we be sure of 
a dynamic, prosperous nation. 


S THIS article was being written, 

the President issued emergency 
restrictions on housing as a first step 
in. meeting the economic require- 
ments of the Korean situation and 
defense mobilization. 


The new restrictions on residential 
construction will have two primary 
effects: 


(1) They will reduce the scope of 
the low-rent public housing program 
which is designed to move low-in- 
come families from slums to decent 
dwellings. The original authoriza- 
tion would have permitted annual 
construction of 135,000 units over 
six years. For the last six months of 
1950 this has been cut back to 30,000, 
or less than half of the full authori- 
zation. 

(2) Required down payments on 
FHA and VA private housing are in- 
creased by a minimum of 5 per cent. 
This will make it still harder for the 
average worker to take advantage of 
any of the new housing constructed by 


private builders. Since the housing 
shortage will continue and probably 
become more acute as over-all limita- 
tions are placed on housing construc- 
tion, it is important that those houses 
that are built be built at prices that 
the families who need them 
can afford. 

Unfortunately, the housing restric- 
tions which have now been put into 
effect will not produce homes for 
those who need them most. On the 
contrary, their major effect will be 
to make the new dwellings available 
only to relatively high income fam- 
ilies. 

It may be that their full implica- 
tions were not realized when the new 
restrictions were announced. Cer- 
tainly changes can still be made. It 
is suggested that our housing policy 
during this period be developed along 
the following lines: 

(1) There should be no further 
cutbacks in the low-rent public hous- 
ing program for low-income families. 

(2) Insofar as possible, a sub- 
stantial share of residential construc- 
tion should go to middle-income fam- 
ilies. This means we should continue 
to push for a genuine middle-income 
housing program along the lines of 
the cooperative housing program 
which the A. F. of L. sought to obtain 
in the Eighty-first Congress. 

(3) In order to conserve mate- 
rials, a dollar limit (perhaps $10,000 
to $12,000) should be placed on new 
units constructed. 

(4) Rent controls should be 
strengthened where they are still in 
force and reimposed in decontrolled 
communities whenever such steps are 
necessary to stop rents from sky- 
rocketing. 

The above few paragraphs are 
meant merely to suggest some of the 
problems which will have to be con- 
sidered as we seek to meet the na- 
tion’s housing requirements during 
the coming period in the fairest and 
most efficient way. 

Labor will accept whatever over- 
all restrictions on housing construc- 
tion are necessary, but it will insist 
that whatever housing construction 
does continue should contribute, s0 
far as possible, to meeting the hous- 
ing needs of every group in the popu- 
lation. 
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SURAME AGEVES PROGRESS 


By GEORGE L. RUSS 


President, National Federation 
of Insurance Agents Council 





HE National Federation of In- 

surance Agents Council looks 

back on the past twelve months 
as the most outstanding and success- 
ful in the organization’s twelve-year 
history. 

During this period the N.F.I.A.C. 
family of local unions mushroomed 
throughout the United States and 
spilled over into Canada as more than 
100 new locals were chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor and 
affiliated with the council. Our total 
membership more than trebled. 

The most outstanding achievement 
of the council during the past year 
was its victory in an N.L.R.B. elec- 
tion among Prudential Insurance 
Company of America agents involv- 
ing more than 14,000 agents in thirty- 
one states. As a result of the council’s 
selection by the Prudential agents as 
their bargaining agent, we negotiated 
an agreement with the company, in- 
cluding a substantial increase in 
weekly wages, improved retirement 
and disability plans, and several other 
long-sought benefits. 

In the contract with the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, nego- 
tiated for its agents in Missouri, the 
council can boast a “first.” This 
agreement guarantees a continuation 
of previous increases in compensation 
which the company had placed in 
eflect before the election. Never be- 
fore had such a provision been em- 
bodied in a union contract. 

Other contracts concluded during 
the year covered agents employed by 
All-States Life Insurance Company, 
the Union Liberty Life Insurance 
Company, the Philanthropic Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadel- 
phia and the Industrial and State 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

The sudden increase in member- 
ship during the past year brought the 
council to the realization that an ex- 
Pansion of its facilities at national 
headquarters was necessary to permit 
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the council to fulfill its obligations. 

We immediately created two new 
departments, the Grievance and Con- 
tract Interpretation Department, to 
handle grievances which could not be 
settled at the local level and interpre- 
tations of contract provisions, with 
Vice President Matthew T. Hogan of 
Baltimore as director, and the Organ- 
ization Department, to conduct our 
expansion program and service locals 
already affiliated with the council, 
with Charles G. Heisel of Pittsburgh 
as director. 

With our membership now spread 
throughout the United States and into 
Canada, a dire need for a voice be- 
came evident so we started publica- 
tion of a monthly newspaper, The 
N.F.1.A.C. Reporter, as a medium for 
the exchange of ideas among our 
members and to keep them informed 
of organizational activities. 


The council is currently engaged in 
an extensive organizational campaign 
among more than 6,000 agents em- 
ployed by the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. We are 
meeting with success in this effort. 

In addition to the John Hancock 
organizational campaign, we are car- 
rying on similar activities among 
agents of the Monumental Life In- 
surance Company in Ohio, Missouri, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and Illinois. 

Contract negotiations are under 
way for agreements covering agents 
of the Home Beneficial Life Insurance 
Company, the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia, the Sun Life Jnsur- 
ance Company of America, the Quak- 
er City Life Insurance Company and 
the Provident Indemnity Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

The council is also engaged in cases 
before the (Continued on Page 30) 





President Russ (center) and co-officers of Council exhibit their 
glee at Insurance Agents’ prodigious advances during past year 
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Weanced 


By ALBERT M. WITZLING 


President, Omaha Federation of Labor 


HE Omaha Central Labor Union 

came into existence when it was 

issued a charter on February 7, 
1887, by the American Federation of 
Labor. At that time twenty-one lo- 
cal unions, all chartered by the 
A. F. of L., comprised the total affil- 
iations. Several of these locals came 
from the packing houses in South 
Omaha, which was then under the 
Omaha jurisdiction. 

Prior to the formation of the pres- 
ent central body, the local labor move- 
ment was conducted through a central 

_organjzation composed principally of 
unions affiliated with the old Knights 
of Labor. That organization had 
gradually dwindled down to four 
A. F. of L. local unions and one 
Knights of Labor assembly. 

Of the organized unions that par- 
ticipated in the formation of the Oma- 
ha Central Labor Union in 1887, two 
are yet active. They are Omaha Typo- 
graphical Union No. 190, organized 


in 1881, and Plumbers Local Union 
No. 16. 

In June of this year the Omaha 
Federation of Labor moved from its 
old, run-down quarters into a new 
Labor Temple in the Carpenters Build- 
ing. The Omaha Council of Carpen- 
ters had purchased the building previ- 
ously and remodeled it into a fine 
meeting place with offices for the Ne- 
braska State Federation of Labor, 
Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion, the Missouri Valley Development 
Trades and Labor Council, the Build- 
ing Trades Council and various local 
union offices. The Omaha Central La- 
bor Union shortly before the move 
had changed its name to Omaha Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

The O. F. of L. has become an inte- 
gral part of civic affairs in Omaha. 
Labor has active representation in the 
Community Chest, the Red Cross and 
various other welfare organizations. 

Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
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cation is very active. In the 1948 
elections it did the almost impossible 
in electing Eugene D. O'Sullivan to 
Congress in an election that saw five 
anti-labor Congressmen elected by 
huge majorities. O’Sullivan was la- 
bor’s candidate in the Second Con- 
gressional District of Nebraska. 
Through the efforts of L.L.P.E. he 
unseated Howard Buffet, whose record 
had been very poor. 

This year L.L.P.E. has a big job in 
getting Congressman O’Sullivan re- 
elected, for all the anti-labor forces 
now realize the might of an aroused 
labor vote. But the working people of 
the Second District are confident of 
the outcome in November. 

The American Federation of Labor 
movement of Omaha has a very active 


Omaha workers have the fraternal spirit. some “ee — they sent food to the hungry diggers 
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Building Trades Council and Carpen- 
ters District Council. Also very active 
is the Omaha Union Label League, 
which unceasingly promotes the use 
and patronage of the union label. 
Omaha labor annually sponsors one 
of the largest Christmas parties for 
children and provides a Christmas 
show and treats for upward of 2,000 
children. These shows are free, the 
only requirement for a child’s admis- 
sion being an accompanying adult 
with a union card. An adult may bring 
all the children he or she can manage, 
including the neighbors’ children. 


E Omaha Federation of Labor 
i ictsteates in the Missouri Valley 
Development Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil. The objects of the Council are 
to protect its members from unjust 
and injurious competition and to se- 
cure, through unity of action among 
all workers in the Missouri River de- 
velopment area, assurance of a steady 
demand and fair compensation for 
union labor. 

The policy of the Council is to 
assist and cooperate with the State 
Federation of Labor, the state and 
local Building and Construction 
Trades Councils, city central bodies 
and local unions in the construction 
industry, to coordinate their efforts 
and to maintain a central office to 
disseminate Missouri Valley develop- 
ment information to its members. 

Labor-management trouble in Oma- 
ha has been held to a minimum. Dur- 
ing World War II the workers of 
Omaha had an enviable’ production 
record. With capable leadership in 
the Omaha Federation of Labor and 
in the various local unions comprising 
that body, harmonious industrial and 
inter-union relations prevail. 

At the present time the O. F. of L. 
is preparing to entertain the Nebraska 
State Federation of Labor convention, 
Which will be held in Omaha in Sep. 
tember. The cooperation of the var- 
ious local unions and district councils 
has been assured, so that delegates to 
this convention may look forward to 
4warm reception. 

The Unionist, the official weekly 
iewspaper of the Omaha Federation 
of Labor, the Lincoln Central Labor 
Union and the Nebraska State Fed- 
ation of Labor, works in close har- 
mony with those organizations and 
with the various local unions in fur- 

ing the cause of labor. With many 
fine correspondents in the local un- 
fons, and with its columns open to 
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members of labor, this publication en- 
joys a wide circulation among union 
members as well as among business 
and professional men. 

A project of great importance to the 
people of Omaha and the surround- 
ing territory, and one that organized 
labor takes pride in helping to sup- 
port, is the new Children’s Memorial 
Hospital. This is one of the finest hos- 
pitals of its kind in the country. Here 
are just a few of the contributions 
labor has made to this project: a 
large incinerator, plus landscaping, 
donated by the Laborers, Local 1140; 
sidewalks, by the Bricklayers, Local 
1; a therapeutic tub for treating polio, 
by the Building Trades Council; sur- 
gical instruments, monetary and labor 
contributions, by virtually every labor 
organization in the city. ; 

The Omaha Federation of Labor is 
actively engaged in the city’s political 
life. In cooperation with L.L.P.E., it 
is at present concentrating on a drive 
to register every eligible voter in 
Omaha. Branch 3 of L.L.P.E. is very 
active. It meets every other Wednes- 
day evening at the Labor Temple, with 
John Devereau as its chairman. Mr. 
Devereau is business agent for the 
Painters Union in Omaha. 

Although great advances have been 
made by labor in Omaha, much room 
for further progress remains. Already 
the fourth largest railroad center in 
the nation and pushing Chicago in the 
race to become the largest meat-pack- 
ing center in the world, Omaha has 
large payrolls going regularly to or- 
ganized workers in the city. Omaha 
has the largest pig lead smelter in the 
world, largest creamery and many 
other industries. Although many of 
these industries are already organized, 


there are many others that need assist- 
ance in organization work. This is 
rapidly being done through the dili- 
gent efforts of the various local and 
international officers. 

One of the highlights of the past 
year in Omaha labor was the appear- 
ance and broadcast of Frank Edwards 
at the opening and dedication of the 
new Labor Temple. This function was 
attended by a capacity throng, the 
ticket supply having been depleted far 
in advance of the affair. 


E OF the American Federation of 
W iabor in Omaha are proud of 
the place we occupy in the national 
picture of organization. We are also 
proud of our political strides and of 
our record as a good civic organiza- 
tion. But we are not content to rest 
on our laurels. The Omaha Federa- 
tion of Labor will strive to improve 
its position in every respect, in both 
the local and national pictures, and 
with the kind of cooperation in the 
future that has been enjoyed in the 
past, it feels confident of resounding 
success in the months and years ahead. 
The officers of the Omaha Federa- 
tion of Labor are Albert M. Witzling, 
president; Gordon C. Preble, first 
vice-president; Irving L. Schmidt, sec- 
ond vice-president; Jess F. Dickey, 
third vice-president; Plato Walker, 
fourth vice-president; Henry Schae- 
fer, fifth vice-president; George M. 
Bell, recording secretary; George A. 
Steiner, financial secretary and treas- 
urer, and Charles McNeil, sergeant- 
at-arms. The trustees are William 
Kolbe, Frank Sabatka and Homer 
Waterman. Vice-President Preble is 
also president of the Nebraska State 
Federation of Labor. 
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Union workers provided this clinic, thereby stimulating admiration for the organized labor movement 


Labor Does It Again 


Tucson Unions Build a Clinic for Children 


By HERMAN R. BERLOWE 


UBLIC praise, in a fashion 

unprecedented in Arizona labor 

annals, was showered on Tucson 
labor unions following the erection of 
a clinic for crippled children, a clinic 
that can treat 1,000 youngsters a 
week. The whole experience stands 
like a towering beacon among out- 
standing examples of what unions can 
do to create goodwill for the labor 
movement in an era of labor-baiting. 


. 

Today the Square and Compass 
Crippled Children’s Clinic offers a 
haven and the hope of a better to- 
morrow to several hundred Southern 
Arizona children. Its doors are open 
to all crippled children, regardless of 
race, color or creed. 

Speaking at the dedication, a labor 
official said: 

“A local newspaper has stated that 
this institution stands as a shining 


Levitz 


Cash as well as labor was contributed by the workers of Tucson 


example of man’s humanity. It is 
more than that. It also stands as a 
monument to man’s tolerance—a prin- 
ciple the American Federation of La- 
bor has espoused in all the years of 
its existence.” 

And while a cluster of unfortunate 
kiddies watched wide-eyed from front- 
row wheelchairs, Frank Minarik, him- 
self a dauntless arthritic, turned the 
key that opened the door to the wait- 
ing hundreds in the audience. 

The Square and Compass Crippled 
Children’s Clinic originated with Min- 
arik and Ted Walker, livewire Tucson 
residents. One day they agreed that 
it was high time to give the crippled 
youngsters of Southern Arizona a 
better deal. They felt that these chil- 
dren deserved “a real clinic.” 

The leg-work began. For months 
Minarik and Walker were familiar 
sights on the streets of Tucson as they 
trudged from meeting to meeting, oul- 
lining their plan for a modern clinic 
for crippled children. Among the 
visits they made was one to the Tuc- 
son Building Trades Council, headed 
by old-timer Jim Brennan, a lather. 
Would the building craftsmen con- 
tribute their labor to this blessed 
undertaking? 

Like one, the building trades rep 
resentatives said yes. Plumbers, cat 
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penters, painters, bricklayers, iron 
workers, operating engineers, roofers, 
fathers, plasterers, laborers, team- 
sters, sheet metal workers, electricians 
—all put on work clothes and pitched 
in. 
Walker and Minarik turned their 
final effort to winding up the drive for 
funds. And here again union men and 
women stepped into the breach. While 
the building trades mechanics labored 
in person to make the clinic a reality, 
the members of other Tucson unions 
dug into their pockets. 

Thereafter, wherever the two hu- 
manitarians went in their quest for 
aid, they related their heart-warming 
experience with the A. F. of L. unions. 
Time and again they praised the won- 
derful spirit of the men who were 
building the clinic. Luncheon clubs, 
women’s groups, businessmen’s asso- 
ciations, reading circles, lodges, fra- 
ternities—all heard the story of what 
organized labor was doing. 

And on the day that ground was 
broken, the Clinic Committee said: 
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(Continued from Page 6) 
absolutely necessary for us to see that 
labor’s vote does not stay home in 
1950 but appears in full force at the 
polls on November 7 next.” 

Dan W. Tracy, president of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, told the meeting that the sit- 
uation can be met if everyone will 
do his job. He said. 

“We're going to double our efforts 
to get the money in as rapidly as pos- 
sible and get our people registered. 
All of our representatives and organ- 
izers are going into our local unions 
in the next four months and get that 
job done.” 

President Woodruff Randolph of 
the International Typographical 
Union said that he will send to every 
local union the figures on their con- 
tributions to L.L.P.E. He said he ex- 
pects an immediate competition by all 
locals to improve their record. 

He and Pat Gorman, secretary- 
treasurer of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen, were 
among top officials to say they are 
“ashamed” of the performance record 
80 far of their local unions. Mr. Gor- 
man said his union will step up its 
efforts among the 500 locals and 200,- 
000 members. 
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“We are very proud of our unions 
for the part they are playing. They 
are grand and we want the world to 
know it.” 

The morning paper gave front-page 
space to the contribution by the Tuc- 
son Carpenters, Local 857. 

“Tucson Labor Aids Crippled Chil- 
dren,” ran the headline. 

The story opened: 

“Labor—ardent champion of the 
American way of life—leads the com- 
munity * * * in a generous humani- 
tarian gesture which will provide aid 
and inspiring hope to every crippled 
child in Southern Arizona.” 

Nor was that all. A day earlier the 
paper had editorially applauded the 
effort. 

The deluge of praise was unfolding. 
The afternoon daily said: 

“It is indeed a glorious local labor 
movement that has volunteered to 
work without pay and donate thou- 
sands of unsolicited dollars for the 
construction of the clinic. * * * 

“Tucson is fortunate in having a 








laboring mass that uses its organiza- 
tional force for the public weal.” 

Then came a proclamation from 
the office of Mayor E. T. Houston. 
The proclamation called upon all citi- 
zens of Tucson to “honor labor for the 
great use it has made of its tools.” 

Additional tributes were offered at 
a civic luncheon immediately follow- 
ing the ground-breaking. It was here 
that Lewis G. Hines, A. F. of L. spe- 
cial representative, who spoke at the 
ground-breaking, was given a sou- 
venir symbolic of labor’s efforts in 
behalf of the clinic. 

Looking back on all their efforts 
connected with the building of the 
clinic, Tucson unionists are agreed 
that it is the greatest public relations 
accomplishment in the history of the 
local labor movement, which goes 
back some fifty years. 

It would be difficult indeed to make 
an accurate estimate of the huge res- 
ervoir of goodwill toward labor that 
the clinic construction job generated 
in Tucson. It was simply immense! 





L.L.P.E. Director Keenan (left) and Woodruff Randolph of 1.T.U. 


John P. Burke, president of the 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Work- 
ers, pledged that his officials would 
make every effort to raise voluntary 
contributions of the membership. He 
expressed the belief that more than 
70 per cent would come through. 

Editors of labor publications met 


with Director Keenan. They prom- 
ised to cooperate wholeheartedly. 

Those attending the L.L.P.E. gath- 
ering expressed confidence that liberal 
candidates for Congress can and will 
be elected in November if the men 
and women of labor will register and 
go to the polls. 
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Ohio Is on the Ball 


(Continued from Page 12) 


the political field as we are organized 
in the industrial field—efficiently, sys- 
tematically, thoroughly. The business- 
like method of operatiori of the Ohio 
L.L.P.E. has been cited as a model 
for other state leagues. 

The president and secretary of the 
Ohio State Federation of Labor serve 
also as chairman and secretary of the 
Ohio L.L.P.E. Its executive commit- 
tee is composed of the president, sec- 
retary and seven vice-presidents of 
the State Federation. The presidents 
and secretaries of all central labor 
unions and the presidents and secre- 
taries of all state craft organizations 
act as members of the League’s Ad- 
visory Committee. They cooperate 
with and advise the Executive Com- 
mittee and officers on all matters with 
which they are directly connected and 
familiar. 

Each central labor union has been 
urged to set up a central committee 
and local unions have been asked to 
establish committees to help carry out 
the program of the State League for 
Political Education. Shop stewards 
and shop chairmen are key figures in 
the local union committees. 

During the campaign of 1948 many 
political meetings were arranged 
throughout the state. The rallies were 
supplemented by radio broadcasts, 
newspaper articles, posters and many 
thousands of copies of printed ma- 
terial. 

Special attention was given to the 
Congressman-at-large contest. Presi- 
dent Green sounded the battle cry 
when he addressed the State Federa- 
tion of Labor convention in Septem- 
ber. “Beat Bender!” he urged, and 
the slogan resounded throughout the 
state. : 

When the votes were counted, it 
was found that twelve labor-endorsed 
Congressmen had been elected, includ- 
ing Congressman-at-large Stephen M. 
Young, who defeated the reactionary 
Bender. The effectiveness of Ohio 
L.L.P.E. activities in 1948 was ap- 
parent all down the line of national, 
state and local offices. 

Now it is 1950. This is a crucial 
year for Ohio’s trade unionists. The 
removal from office of Senator Rob- 
ert A. Taft is our major goal. The 
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immediate job in this campaign is to 
make sure that every member and his 
family are registered. We have al- 
ready launched our campaign. We 
intend to reach down to the grass 
roots and carry labor’s political mes- 
sage to every factory, every shop and 
every office, to unionist and non- 
unionist alike. At the same time we 
will carry our message to the farmers 
throughout Ohio and to the homes 
and social gathering places of both 
wage-earners and farmers. 

The official “Beat Taft!” campaign 
was inaugurated at Columbus last 
January. At that time A. F. of L. 
members throughout Ohio came to 
Columbus for the formal dedication 
of the new headquarters of the Ohio 
State Federation of Labor at 273 East 


Ohio State Federation of Labor’s 


State Street. The following day, at .n 
enthusiastic rally, the opening blast 
was fired in the statewide campai::n 
to retire anti-labor obstructionist Sen- 
ator Taft to private life. 

As the weeks go by and Election 
Day draws closer, this drive to de. 
feat Taft will gain momentum. La- 
bor is giving all-out support to Jo- 
seph T. Ferguson, a candidate with a 
splendid record. If everybody will roll 
up his sleeves and pitch in, another 
victory for the people can be rung up 
in 1950, just as it was done in 1948, 

Work—hard work—is the secret of 
success. Reports from every corner 
of the state indicate that the wage- 
earners of Ohio stand ready to work 
very hard indeed to bring about the 
defeat of Senator Taft at the coming 
elections. They understand fully that 
his defeat will be a great boon not 
only for the workers and farmers of 
Ohio but also for the entire nation, 
particularly in these critical times. 


new headquarters in Columbus 
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BRITAIN'S BIGGEST 


By RAY BOYFIELD 





—_— 


ORE than a fourth of Britain’s 
M trade unionists belong to 

three unions. The largest is 
the Transport and General Workers 
Union. 

The T.G.W.U. now has over 1,250,- 
000 members. It is a combination of 
what were fifty separate organiza- 
tions. 

The Transport and General Work- 
ers Union was formed in 1922 by a 
merger of fourteen unions mainly 
concerned with dockers, road trans- 
port workers and general laborers. 
Its sponsors, who included Ernest 
Bevin, the union’s first secretary, 
wanted to promote wage agreements 
which would cover the whole country. 
They knew that they must have a large 
organization to be able to bargain 
effectively with the national combina- 
tions developing on the employers’ 
side. 

Their aim was not merely a bigger 
union. They wanted a better union. 
They were conscious of the difficulties 
confronting a voluntary association of 
increased size. They believed a loose 
federation would be insufficient. 

They achieved strength and im- 
proved services through amalgama- 
tion, while still enabling proper atten- 
tion to be given to the different needs 
of each section of membership. 

The base of the Transport and 
General Workers’ organization is its 
branches. Most branches consist of 
workers in one industry only and may 
be based, for instance, on a particular 
bus garage, slate quarry or chemical 
factory. In the small towns and vil- 
lages, however, a branch will include 
members working in a number of 
ttades— perhaps agriculture, flour- 
milling and road maintenance. Where 
the numbers are small, union services 
tan best be provided in this way 
through a composite branch. 

Above the branch the union’s ma- 
chinery is two-fold, one for adminis- 
(ative. the other for trade purposes. 
Each of the fifteen trade sections of 
the union (docks, road transport, 
ilding and others) has its own 
Separate machinery. Elected area and 
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national committees fashion policy on 
wages and working conditions within 
their respective industries, subject to 
the authority of the Executive Council. 

Policy for the union as a whole is 
made by conventions held every two 
years. In between conferences the 
supreme authority is the Executive 
Council, composed of members elected 
from each trade and also from each 
area. 

The Transport and General Work- 
ers Union has some 600 full-time offi- 
cials, none of whom is allowed to 
serve as a convention delegate nor to 
have a vote on any of the committees. 
Vacancies for these posts may be filled 
only by members working within the 
trade concerned. Members of Com- 
munist or Fascist organizations are 
ineligible for union office and may not 
represent the union on any of the 
bodies with which it is affiliated. 

The main work of the union lies in 
seeking improvements by negotiation 
in the wages and working conditions 
of its members. Many of the occupa- 
tions of union members were once 
among the lowest paid in Britain. The 
success of the union in public, private 
and cooperative employment is shown 
by the improvements which have been 
secured. 

British unions were the first to 
stress the necessity for state provision 
of social security, and by practical 
example they showed what could be 
done. This aspect is now less impor- 
tant. The need for “victimizing pay,” 
or compensation for loss of employ- 
ment through union activities, has al- 
most disappeared, while national in- 
surance provides in cases of ijl health, 
injury, old age or unemployment. 
Many members of the T.G.W.U., how- 
ever, continue to pay small additional 
sums so that their union shall supple- 
ment the payments received from the 
state and to avail themselves, should 
need arise, of the two convalescent 
homes which the union maintains. 

Owing to the union’s financial re- 
sources—its reserves exceed the equiv- 
alent of $18,000,000—and the size of 


- its staff, it can maintain specialist 


service departments for research, edu- 
cation and legal and political services. 
The legal staff gives assistance to offi- 
cials on cases arising from accidents, 
alleged wrongful dismissal, offenses 
under the road transport law and so 
on. It is also responsible for watching 
the incidence of industrial diseases 
and seeking new safety measures. 

Political activities are financed from 
a separate fund to which contributions 
are voluntary. Nearly 1,000,000 mem- 
bers of the union pay this political 
levy, which is used to assist the politi- 
cal party preferred by the biennial 
convention (in practice, the Labor 
Party) and to sponsor union candi- 
dates in local and Parliamentary elec- 
tions. In the last general election 
twenty-six members of the Transport 
and General Workers were elected to 
the House of Commons. 
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Lédbow NEWS BRIE 


bLocal 603, Milk Wagon Drivers and 
Inside Dairy Workers, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, has signed 
twenty-seven dairies and twelve ice 
cream manufacturers in St. Louis to 
a four-year contract which calls for 
an immediate hourly wage boost and 
annual wage increases. Included in 
the contract is a welfare and pension 
plan. 


bSection 105, Technical Engineers, 
Architects and Draftsmen, Boston, has 
signed a new contract with the Metro- 
politan Transit Authority which in- 
cludes a basic wage increase of 1414 
cents an hour and other adjustments 
for merit, the latter increases averag- 
ing 4 cents an hour. 


bLocal 215, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, has obtained 
a wage raise of 10 cents an hour in a 
new agreement with the Contractors 
Association of Lafayette, Ind. 


>A wage increase and five holidays 
with pay have been won by two 
Marion, Ind., locals of the Paper 
Workers. They are Local 428 at the 
Osborn Paper Company and Local 
322 at the Midwest Paper and Enve- 
lope Company. 


bLocal 111, Electrical Workers, has 
signed the Colorado Public Service 
Company, Denver, to a new three-year 
contract which provides for a 5-cent 
hourly wage boost and a company- 
paid pension program estimated as 
worth 12 cents an hour per man. 


>Local 200, Paper Workers, Milwau- 
kee, has won wage increases at the 
American Partition Company and the 
Pulp Reproduction Company. 


>Local 629, A. F. of L. Auto Workers, 
has secured a company-paid health 
and accident insurance program which 
includes coverage for dependents. 


>The American Federation of Grain 
Millers has won a 5-cent hourly wage 
boost for 3,000 employes in the Mis- 
souri and Kansas plants of Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Company, 
Rodney Milling, International Mill- 
ing, Standard Milling, Continental 
Milling, the Paniplus Company and 
Flour Mills of America. 


>The Screen Extras Guild has negoti- 
ated a new contract providing im- 
proved rates of pay and substantial 
advances in working conditions for 
extras employed in the Hollywood mo- 
tion picture studios. 


bLocal 618, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, has obtained wage 
increases of 1014 cents an hour at the 


J. D. Streett Oil Company, St. Louis. 


>The A. F. of L. Textile Workers have 
won bargaining rights at the Margold 


Ribbon Mills, Inc., Andalusia, Pa. 


Big membership rise in Philadelphia was celebrated by American Federation of Government Employes 
. 
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pWage increases of $4 to $6 a week 
have been won by the Butcher Work- 
men in a new two-year contract with 
American Stores, A. and P. and Food 
Fair in the Philadelphia area. Af- 
fected are 4,500 members in five lo- 
cals who are employed in 600 stores. 


bLocal 101, Technical Engineers, Ar- 
chitects and Draftsmen, has won wage 
increases ranging from 10 to 12% 
cents an hour in a two-year contract 
with the Hennepin County Surveyors 
Association, Minneapolis. 


bLocal 467, Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, has secured wage in- 
creases ranging from 7 to 15 cents an 
hour and vacation benefits in an 
agreement with the Chesapeake Cor- 
poration, West Point, Va. 


The Granite Cutters in St. Louis have 
signed five monument firms to union 
contracts. The companies are Spett 
Monument, Standard, Pohl and King, 
Monumental Finishers and Lorenzon 
and Son. 


Thirteen thousand painters of Chi- 
cago and vicinity, members of locals 
comprising the Painters District 
Council, have secured increases of 
10 cents an hour. 


‘Local 227, Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen, has been 
chosen overwhelmingly as the bar- 
gaining agent for workers at the Mor- 
gan Packing Company, Austin, Ind. 


bLocal 369, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, has won a 5-cent hourly 
wage raise and a health and welfare 
plan for teamsters employed in Mun- 
cie, Ind., lumber and coal companies. 


Division 1277, Street and Electric 
Railway Employes, has won a 5-cent 
hourly wage boost and vacation bene- 
fits for employes of the Los Angeles 
Transit Lines, Los Angeles. 


bLocal 134, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, has obtained a 
$200-a-month pension plan and an 
hourly wage increase of 1214 cents 
for 6,000 electricians in Chicago. 


bLoeal 20, Bookbinders, has obtained 
wage increases ranging up to 30 cents 
an hour and sick and accident bene- 
fits for 1,000 employes of ninety bind- 
eres in the Detroit area. 
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>The Bakery Workers in 
San Francisco have gained 
a 714-hour day and 5-day 
workweek in an agreement 
with the San Francisco 
Bakery Employers Asso- 
ciation. Bakers employed 
in French and Italian bak- 
eries in the area have won 
wage increases ranging 
from 5 to 10 cents an 
hour, in addition to the 
5-day week, in a pact with 


the United Bakers. 


bLocal 157, Upholsterers, Pittsburgh. 
has gained a 9-cent hourly wage 
raise and retirement benefits in ne- 
gotiations with the Bedding Manu- 
facturers Board of Trade of Western 
Pennsylvania. 


¥Local 905, A. F. of L. Auto Workers, 
has signed a two-year contract with 
the James A. Kiley Company, Somer- 
ville, Mass., calling for a wage in- 
crease, six paid‘ holidays and other 


benefits. 


PLocal 34, Office Workers, has or- 
ganized office employes of the Bittner 
Publishing Company, Rochester, N.Y., 
and obtained a $4 weekly wage raise 
as well as vacation provisions and 
improved working conditions. 


bLocal 109, Distillery Workers, has 
obtained a general wage raise of 714 
cents an hour for employes of the 
United Distillers of America and Dant 
Distilling Company, both in Kentucky. 


>bLocal 1031, Electrical Workers, has 
obtained an employer-financed insur- 
ance plan and vacation benefits for 
2,500 employes of the Stewart-Warner 
Corporation, Chicago. 


bLocal 50, Building Service Employes, 
has secured a 10-cent hourly wage 
increase for men and a $1 per day 
wage raise for women at Forest Park 


Highlands, St. Louis. 


PLocal 295, Chemical Workers, has 
won a wage increase and extended in- 
surance benefits in an agreement 


with the Thermoid Company, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


bFifty county highway department 
workers in Lake County, Ind., benefit 
substantially under a pact secured by 
Local 142 of the Teamsters Union. 


More and more people 


everywhere are readin La 


bFederal Labor Union 22940 has 
gained a wage increase and a pension 
and insurance plan for employes of 
the American Can Company, Savan- 


nah, Ga. 


bLocal 205, Bakery Workers, has ob- 
tained a 5-cent hourly wage hike and 
a health insurance plan for 110 em- 
ployes of the Quality Biscuit Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. 


PLocal 114, Butcher Workmen, St. 
Paul, has secured an hourly wage 
boost at Midway Sausage, Peters 
Meat Products, Morton Sausage and 
St. Paul Sausage. 


bLocal 156, Painters, has signed a 
contract with the Associated Building 
Contractors of Evansville, Ind., which 
calls for an increase in hourly pay of 
171% cents. 


bLocal 291, Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, has secured a pay boost and 
other working benefits in an agree- 
ment with coal companies in Roches- 


ter, N. Y. 


bLocal 61, Upholsterers, Minneapolis, 
has won wage boosts of 6 and 11 
cents an hour at Gustafson-Wessen 
Company, Leroy, Inc., Standard Up- 
holstering and Ashwell Barry, Inc. 


>Members of Bartenders’ Local 53 
and Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ 
Local 84, employed in Duluth, Minn., 
hotels, have won wage increases. 


>The Plumbers and Steamfitters have 
gained a 1014-cent hourly wage raise 
and other benefits at the General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


bLocal 3, Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers, has obtained a 15-cent 
hourly wage raise at Duluth, Minn. 
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New wage-boosting pact at Wagner Products, Decatur, Ill., was won by Local 728, U.A.W.-A. F. of L. 


bLocal 1116, Retail Clerks, Duluth, 
Minn., has won a 5-cent hourly wage 
boost at the S. & B. Auto Parts Com- 
pany and Chun King Sales, Inc. 


bLocal 208, Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers, has won wage increases and 
other benefits at the Douglas Candy 
Company, St. Joseph Mo. 


James Yaden Dies; 
Headed A.F.G.E. 


James G. Yaden, president of the 
American Federation of Government 
Employes since 1948, died July 15 in 
Washington, D.C. In declining health 
for some time, he had suffered a hip 
fracture a week prior to his death. 
He was 69 years old. 

Since his election to the presidency 
of the A.F.G.E., the membership of 
the union had increased substantially. 
Mr. Yaden’s vigorous leadership not 
only sparked the membership increase 
but it also brought the union greatly 
enhanced prestige. He and his asso- 
ciates won many benefits for federal 
employes during his tenure of office. 

William Green and other leaders of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
leading figures in the federal govern- 
ment and Washington newspapers 
united in paying tribute to Mr. Yaden’s 
achievements. All pointed out that he 
had labored both indefatigably and 
fruitfully to promote the welfare of 
Uncle Sam’s employes. 


bLocal 290, Railway Carmen, has won 
a wage boost for 1,000 employes of 
the Pullman Standard Manufacturing 
Company, Michigan City, Ind. 


bLocal 754, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, has won a pension fund 
for employes in a new pact with the 


Associated Milk Dealers, Chicago. 


Born in Tennessee and reared in 
Kentucky, Mr. Yaden was a veteran of 
the Spanish-American War. At the 
age of 26 he was elected to the Ken- 
tucky Legislature. He came to Wash- 
ington in 1910. Prior to his election 
as president of the A.F.G.E., he had 
served with the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission for thirty-six years. 


bLocal 201, Tobacco Workers, has 
gained an hourly wage boost of 7% 
cents at the P. Lorillard Tobacco Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky. 


bLocal 837, A. F. of L. Auto Workers, 
has won pensions running up to $150 
a month for 3,000 employes of the 
A. E. Staley Company, Decatur, IIL 


Boilermakers 


(Continued from Page 10) 


to this position. All the other officers 
were reelected. 

On March 1, 1918, President Frank- 
lin was appointed Assistant Director 
of Labor under Director General of 
Railroads McAdoo, with headquarters 
in Washington. He was granted an 
indefinite leave of absence by the 
Executive Council and Assistant Presi- 
dent Weyand assumed the duties of 
acting president and Vice-President 
William Atkinson was selected to act 
as assistant president. President 
Franklin remained with the United 
States Railroad Administration until 
June 1, 1920, when he again took up 
the duties of president. 

World War I created a great de- 
mand for American exports. As 4 
result, our membership grew rapidly 
from 1916. When the United States 
entered the conflict in 1917, shipyards 
were opened by the scores. Many 
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thousands of men were employed in 
these yards and in other large indus- 
tries. Our membership grew by leaps 
and bounds until by 1919 the figure 
had risen to 180,000. 

As it was impossible to find a suff- 
cent number of trained shipbuilders 
or boilermakers to supply the wartime 
demands of the government, men from 
nearly every walk of life were put te 
work in the shipyards and boiler 
shops. Many of these men became 
members of the Brotherhood, but 
after the war was over they returned 
to their former occupations and 
dropped their membership. 

With the convening of the 1920 
convention, we still had a large mem- 
bership in 700 lodges. The 550 dele- 
gates represented by far the largest 
convention held up to that time. 

By 1921 ali industrial building had 
ceased. Mills and manufacturing 
plants closed. An estimated 5,000- 
000 men were thrown out of work. 
This condition, of course, seriously 
affected the membership of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermak- 
ers. On July 1, 1922, the nationwide 
strike of the railroad shopmen took 
place. This involved about 30,000 
men of our trade and further seri- 
ously affected our membership. 

Following the 1922 strike, reorgani- 
zation and progress continued with 
varying degrees of success up until 
the dark days of 1929, when this 
country experienced one of the worst 
depressions in its history. The great 
depression affected all industry, the 
public and likewise the labor move- 
ment. 

In 1933, with the enactment of 
federal legislation designed to bring 
the country out of the doldrums of 
depression, our membership began an 
upward spiral. This was intensified 
later when our country began supply- 
ing war materials and equipment to 
the democratic nations arrayed 
against the forces of Nazism and later 
entered the conflict as a direct par- 
ticipant. 

During World War II we experi- 
enced another boom period, especially 
in the shipbuilding industry, where 

majority of the men employed 
were men of our craft. They achieved 
production records which amazed the 
entire world. During this period our 
membership rose over the 500,000 
mark. 


With the cessation of hostilities we 
‘gain experienced the return of many 
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thousands of the shipyard workers to 
their peacetime pursuits and a result- 
ant drop in membership, but not to 
the same extent experienced follow- 
ing World War I because business 
employing the men of our craft con- 
tinued in many fields due to the de- 
mand for many household articles and 
appliances which had been discon- 
tinued during the war. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers became affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor in 
1896. In 1908 affiliation with the 
Metal Trades Department was secured 
and up to the present time the Boiler- 
makers have had representation in 
the Department’s Executive Council. 

In 1912, recognizing the need for 
organized effort among the various 
railroad trades, an organization 
known as the Railway Shop Crafts of 
America was established. Two years 
later the name of this organization 
was changed to the Railway Employes 
Department and it was chartered as 
such under the laws of the American 
Federation of Labor. President J. A. 
Franklin played an important part in 
the establishment of this Department, 
and the Boilermakers have been rep- 
resented on its Executive Council ever 
since. In 1931 we secured affiliation 
with the Building and Construction 
Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor and in 1945 with 
the Union Label Trades Department. 

The political, civic and fraternal 
activities of the International Brother- 
hood are manifold and reflected by 
the affiliation of its local lodges with 
central labor councils, metal trades 
and building trades councils and State 
Federations of Labor throughout the 
country, in the untiring efforts put 
forth to secure federal and state legis- 
lation beneficial to all workers and in 
its cooperation with such agencies as 
the Community Chest, the Red Cross, 
the Infantile Paralysis Foundation 
and other worthwhile community ac- 
tivities in the interest of those in need. 


At the 1944 convention held in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, President Franklin, 
who for more than thirty-five years 
had guided the destinies of the organ- 
ization, announced his intention of 
retiring from active service. In recog- 
nition of his service the position of 
president emeritus was created, which 
position he held until his death, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1948. The writer, a vice- 
president and member of Lodge 374, 


Hammond, Indiana, was elected presi- 
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dent and has continued in office since 
that time. He is also a member of the 
A. F. of L. Executive Council. 

The organization has continued to 
grow and presently enjoys a relation- 
ship with our employers never before 
experienced in our history. This has 
resulted in securing increases and sta- 
bilizing our wage structure in all 
industries employing our members 
and the all-around betterment of work- 
ing conditions, which has proven of 
inestimable value to the men of our 
trade. 

Early in the history of both the In- 
ternational and National organiza- 
tions, the need for the means whereby 
information could be given out to the 
membership was recognized. The need 
was met through the publication of a 
journal. At the consolidation in 1893 
the international president took over 
the publication responsibility. In 1910 
the appointive position of editor was 
established, and in the 1912 conven- 
tion the position was changed to edi- 
tor-manager and made elective. 

With the upward spiral of the mem- 
bership and the resultant increase in 
the volume of work at headquarters, 
a reorganization program was institut- 
ed at headquarters following the writ- 
er’s election in 1944. A Tank Building 
Unit, charged with the responsibility 
of handling the affairs of our member- 
ship engaged in the tank building in- 
dustry, was established. A Research 
Unit was established as a clearing 
house for the purpose of accumulat- 
ing information to be passed on to the 
membership and our representatives 
in wages and agreement negotiations. 
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This program was further expanded 
by an action of the 1949 convention 
authorizing additional units. 

At the present time two such addi- 
tional units have been established—a 
Building and Construction Trades 
Unit, which handles all matters of 
general interest to our membership 
engaged in field construction work 
and jurisdictional disputes with other 
crafts, and an Organizing Unit, which 
directs the organizational activities of 
the Brotherhood. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers has maintained its head- 
quarters for many years in Kansas 
City, Kansas. In accordance with 


the instructions of the thirteenth con- 
solidated convention in 1920, a two- 
story building was purchased at the 
corner of Eighth Street and Minne- 
sota Avenue, and three stories added 
thereto, which has since been known 
as the Brotherhood Block. 

September 12, 1949, marks an im- 
portant milestone in the history of the 
Brotherhood. On that date the new 
Brotherhood Building was dedicated. 
This ten-story office building, repre- 
senting the latest developments in con- 
struction and design, stands as a 
monument of achievement and prog- 
ress in the evolution of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Boilermakers. 


Insurance Agents Progress 


(Continued from Page 19) 


N.L.R.B. involving unfair labor prac- 
tices charges against several insurance 
companies. 

The N.L.R.B. has ordered new elec- 
tions among more than 7,000 agents 
employed by the Metropolitan Insur- 
ance Company in Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, Indiana, Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. The council is 
circulating these agents with our 
monthly publication and other infor- 
mational material in order that they 
may be well acquainted with our 
organization and what it stands for 
when balloting time arrives. 

In reviewing our tremendous prog- 
ress during the past year, the council 
feels that its successes would have 
been more difficult to accomplish— 
and in some cases impossible—had it 
not been for the invaluable assistance 
rendered by the American Federation 
of Labor, and especially the Federa- 
tion’s able director of organization, 
Harry E. O'Reilly. 

Also we would like to express sin- 
cere appreciation to our many fellow 
A. F. of L. trade unionists who co- 
operated with us during the past year. 
And once again we urge all loyal 
A. F. of L. members to be sure the 
insurance agent they deal with carries 
an A. F. of L. card. A good union 
member would never consider spend- 
ing his union-earned pay for non- 
union products, and the same rule 
should apply also to services such as 
insurance. 

At our recent national convention 
in Washington, D. C., the council 
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launched a comprehensive program 
designed to continue our growth and 
progress. 

As we carry out this program, we 
realize that through our expansion 
we are also playing an important role 
in building the A. F. of L. to the just 
level that was envisioned by Samuel 
Gompers. 

We are very proud of the fact that 
our organization is the only national 
union which limits its membership 


The International Brotherhood was 
born from the stern necessity of the 
boilermakers’ desire to eat a little 
better, be clothed more warmly, live 
a little more decently; in short, a visi- 
ble expression of the age-cld and laud- 
able urge of man to improve his sta- 
tion in life from the fruits of his own 
production. 

These simple yet so fundamental 
concepts were handed down to us by 
the pioneers in the early days who 
were called upon to make tremendous 
sacrifices in the preservation of their 
ideals. This is our heritage. which 
shall always be cherished and passed 
on, unblemished, to our posterity. 


exclusively to insurance agents. This 
means that our members belong to 
their own organization, an organiza- 
tion that has but one interest to con- 
sider, the interest of insurance agents. 
There is no divided leadership in the 
N.F.1.A.C., no conflict of problems 
and ideas, for the N.F.I.A.C. is truly 
run by insurance agents and for insur- 
ance agents. 

Our organization’s welcome mat is 
always out for insurance agents inter- 
ested in becoming affiliated with their 
fellow agents in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor who are now collec- 
tively protecting the interests of in- 
surance agents through the N.F.I.A.C. 


A. F. of L. Organizing Director O'Reilly congratulates Mr. Russ 
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4 Successful Conference 


(Continued from Page 7) 


yocational training. The conference 
set up committees to deal with each of 
these problems. 

With regard to the question of in- 
dustrial relations, it was decided to 
take final action at next year’s con- 
ference on two recommendations, 
(1) collective agreements providing 
international standards for collective 
bargaining machinery, and covering 
the definition, effects, extension, in- 
terpretation and supervision of col- 
lective agreements, and (2) setting 
up international standards for volun- 
tary conciliation and arbitration ma- 
chinery. 

A resolution was adopted instruct- 
ing the I.L.O. to prepare a study con- 
cerning the protection of the property 
of workers’ and employers’ organiza- 
tions. 

Still another resolution called for a 
study of the law and practice in var- 
ious countries concerning the termina- 
tion of individual contracts of employ- 
ment. 


ITH regard to the question of 
W equal renumeration for men and 
women workers, the conference de- 
cided to take final action at the 1951 
conference on an international con- 
vention or recommendation on equal 
temuneration for work of equal value 
performed by men and women. It 
Was agreed that the final regulations 
to be presented for adoption by next 
year’s conference should specify that 
appropriate action be taken to raise 
the productive efficiency of women 
Workers in general, wherever neces- 
sary. 

The delegates also voted to place on 
the agenda of the next International 
Labor Conference a draft convention 
ipplemented by a recommendation 
®@ minimum wage-fixing machinery 
agriculture. Such recommendation 
Would provide that wages should en- 
able the workers concerned to main- 
tain a suitable standard of living and 
should be comparable with rates paid 
i8 sectors where there are collective 
bargaining contracts. 

The conference also adopted a for- 
mal recommendation setting up inter- 
Mational standards for the vocational 


fainin of adults, including disabled 
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persons, in which it was provided that 
the programs should be worked out 
in cooperation with employers’ and 
workers’ organizations. Provisions 
were made for the scope and methods 
of training, on-the-job training, train- 
ing outside the undertaking, training 
of production workers, training of su- 
pervisors, and recruitment and train- 
ing of instructors. It called on the 
member states to cooperate on an in- 
ternational basis, with the help of the 
I.L.0., by lending and exchanging 
experienced personnel. 


The Credentials Committee of the 
conference, composed of one govern- 
ment, one worker and one employer 
delegate, reported the credentials of 
the Nationalist Chinese delegation in 
order and ruled invalid the objections 
that had been raised by the Polish, 
Czechoslovak and Hungarian govern- 
ment delegates. The Credentials Com- 
mittee decided not to seat the workers’ 
delegate and advisers of Venezuela, 
finding that the Venezuelan govern- 
ment’s actions in restricting the free- 
dom of workers’ organizations in that 
country had prevented the selection 
of the worker delegate and advisers 
in accordance with the constitutional 
provisions of the I.L.O. 


During the course of the confer- 
ence a resolution was adopted which 
called for international action to fight 
unemployment. It provided for the 
establishment of adequate unemploy- 
ment benefits in all countries, public 
works programs when needed to 
counteract unemployment, govern- 
ment fiscal policies to sustain mass 
purchasing power and adequate eco- 
nomic information and fiscal ma- 
chinery to make possible the imple- 
mentation of full employment. The 
resolution also supported such basic 
social objectives as continuous eco- 
nomic growth, steady advance in liv- 
ing standards, free collective bargain- 
ing and various proposals for under- 
developed countries. 


In dealing with the question of 
workers’ education, the conference 
expressed the hope that the I.L.O. 
would take steps to promote workers’ 
education in order to enable wage- 
earners to participate more effectively 
in workers’ movements and to fulfill 


more adequately their trade union 
and related functions. This desire on 
the part of the delegates was pre- 
sented in the form of a resolution. 

The United States delegation at- 
tending the thirty-third annual con- 
ference of the I.L.0. was headed by 
Philip Kaiser, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, and Senator Herbert O’Conor 
of Maryland. Charles McCormick, 
president of the McCormick Tea and 
Spice Company of Baltimore, was the 
American employers’ delegate. The 
writer served as the American work- 
ers’ delegate. 


Serving as my advisers at this con- 
ference were William E. Maloney, 
president, International Union of Op- 
erating Engineers; Leo George, presi- 
dent, National Federation of Postoffice 
Clerks; L. M. Raftery, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America; Louis P. 
Marciante, president, New Jersey State 
Federation of Labor; John H. Bren- 
nan, secretary, New York Building 
Trades Council, and John Moreschi, 
representative, Hod Carriers, Building 
and Common Laborers Union. 

Without their fine cooperation and 
assistance it would have been im- 
possible for me to have carried out 
my duties and responsibilities as the 
American workers’ delegate to the 
1950 conference of the International 
Labor Organization. 


Make your voluntary 
contribution today 
to Labeor’s League for 
Political Education 














WHAT THEY SAY 


Eleanor Roosevelt—We have come 
to recognize that liberty can exist only 
where a govern- 
ment controlled 
by the people cre- 
ates an economic 
atmosphere in 
which all people 
willing to earn a 
living can do so, 
because slavery 
can be imposed 
on people through fear of want just 
as it can be imposed on people by an 
aggressor nation. Real liberty can 
only exist in a democracy where the 
people accept their responsibility, 
consider their citizenship as a trust 
and see to it that they never let the 
control of their government slip into 
the hands of any individual or any 
group, but keep it always in the hands 
of the people themselves and function 
under the will of the majority. The 
majority may be wrong, but it is safer 


for the people themselves to have to 
recognize that they have made a mis- 
take and to make the change than it 
is for people to abdicate their own 
judgment and their power at any time. 


Matthew Woll, president, Union 
Label Trades Department—lIt is im- 
perative for us to 
realize that the 
fight against slave 
labor, which is 
spreading west- 
ward as well as 
eastward from 
Communist Rus- 
sia, has only be- 
gun. Slavery is 
not a new fact in the world. But Soviet 
Russia has given birth to a new form 
of slavery. The old individual slavery 
could not be applied to the technique 
of modern industry. What we have 
here is a reversion in principle—an 
old evil manifested in new forms. The 
Nazis and Fascists made their own 
venal contributions in developing 
Twentieth Century slave labor proj- 
ects. But neither in Fascist Italy nor 
in Nazi Germany did forced labor ever 
reach the gigantic proportions that 
slave labor has reached in Communist 
Russia. Under the banner of the ham- 
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mer and sickle there are from 10,000,- 
000 to 15,000,000 people in slave 
labor projects. The exact figures can- 
not be provided by anyone but the top 
Soviet authorities. And they have 
made these figures—the number 
doomed to intense and killing ex- 
ploitation in forced labor camps—a 
carefully guarded state secret. To dis- 
cuss it, estimate it or question it in 
Russia is instantly punishable by a 
one-way trip to such a forced labor 
camp or by execution. That this new 
“social order” is very extensive in 
Communist Russia is confirmed by 
all students of Russian problems. 


Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister 
of India—India is industrially more 

developed than 

many less fortu- 

nate countries 

and is reckoned 

as the seventh or 

eighth among the 

world’s industrial 

nations. But this 

arithmetical dis- 

tinction cannot 
conceal the poverty of the great ma- 
jority of our people. To remove this 
poverty by greater production, more 
equitable distribution, better educa- 
tion and better health is the para- 
mount problem and the most pressing 
task before us. We realize that self- 
help is the first condition of success 
for a nation no less than an indi- 
vidual. But though our economic 
potential is great, its conversion into 
finished wealth will need much me- 
chanical and technological aid. We 
shall therefore gladly welcome such 
aid and cooperation on terms which 
are of mutual benefit. We believe 
that this may well help in the larger 
solution of the problems that confront 
the world. But we do not seek. any 
material advantage in exchange for 
any part of our hard-won freedom. 
The objectives of our foreign policy 
are the preservation of world peace 
and the enlargement of human free- 
dom. We have to meet aggression 
and to resist it, and the force em- 
ployed must be adequate to the pur- 
pose, but even when preparing to 
resist aggression, the ultimate objec- 


tive—the objective of peace and 
reconciliation—must never be ost 
sight of. However, we are neither 
blind to reality nor do we propose to 
acquiesce in any challenge to man’s 
freedom, from whatever quarter it 
may come. Where freedom is men- 
aced or where aggression takes place, 
we cannot be and shall not be neutral. 


Paul G. Hoffman, ECA Administra. 
tor—Intolerance sets up a chain reac- 
tion more de. 
structive than the 
atomic bomb. 
The limit of the 
latter’s power is 
to destroy men’s 
bodies, their 
homes, cities and 
physical well. 
being. _Intoler. 
ance breeds in the minds of men 
emotional forces that have stayed the 
peace of the human race throughout 
recorded history. Unfortunately, uni- 
versal brotherhood is a long way from 
being an accomplished fact. More- 
over, many of us who talk tolerance 
do not actually practice it in our daily 
lives. In our. individual life we have 
an obligation, greater now than in 
any previous time in history, of guard: 
ing ourselves and our family circle 
against the danger of contracting in- 
tolerances and passing them on. We 
can make sure that our judgment of 
our fellow men is based solely on 
individual merit and character. Giv- 
ing lip service to the principles of 
American democracy is not enough. 


Bernardo Ibanez, president, [nter- 
American Confederation of Workers 
—Since the énd 
of October, 1948, 
Venezuela has 
been subjected to 
a political process 
which has also 
taken place in cer- 
tain other Latin- 
American coun- 
tries. A military 
coup abolished the effect of the con- 
stitution and the liberties granted 
under it. The Venezuelan Confeders- 
tion of Workers was dissolved and 
almost all of its 800 affiliates were 
subjected to police control. Some of 
the principal leaders of labor were 
imprisoned or exiled. The fundamer- 
tal rights of Venezuelan labor have 
been suppressed by a dictatorship. 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


The Story of Jannie = II] 


NE day soon after the evening 

at the opera, Uncle Simon told 
Jannie that he felt he should return 
to the United States at once. 

“The unsettled situation in the Far 
East makes it imperative that I hurry 
back,” he said as they ate their break- 
fast of croissants and coffee. 

“You mean Korea?” Jannie asked. 

“Yes. principally that. I don’t like 
to spoil your first visit to Europe, but 
I feel that I must go back at once.” 

“Do you think there’s danger in 
being here right now?” 

“You mean, do I think it isn’t safe 
here at present?” Uncle Simon asked. 

Jannie nodded. That was exactly 
what she meant. 

“At present I do not think war will 
break out in Europe,” her uncle re- 
plied. “However, I will make ar- 
rangements to leave within the next 
day or two. I intend to fly back. If 
you wish to stay on until the end of 
next week and take the boat as we 
had planned, I am sure that you will 
be perfectly safe. Your reservation 
is in order. You have your tickets 
and enough travelers’ checks. I have 
arranged with the hotel management 
for you to stay here. You will find 
much to keep you busy and, my dear 
Jannie, I am sure you will enjoy 
being with some of your young 
friends without the presence of your 
dour old uncle.” 

“If you mean I'll be happier with- 
out you, Uncle Simon, you are quite 
mistaken,” Jannie protested. “To see 
Paris with you is to really see Paris. 
You love this beautiful city and you 
know it.” 

“Granted all that,” Uncle Simon 
said with a smile, “I still think you 
will find a different and perhaps a 
lovelier Paris if you see it with some 
of the young people.” 

__It was noon before they had fin- 
ished their business at the travel 
agency and had completed the pur- 
chase of the plane ticket, the cancel- 
lation of Uncle Simon’s boat ticket 
and other details of lesser importance. 

“If you leave tomorrow, Uncle 
Simon,” said Jannie, “then tonight 
we must celebrate.” 

“Very true, Jannie. Will you call 
the p: ople whose names I have listed? 
Pleas: tell them that I find it neces- 
sary to Jeave sooner than I had 


planned and will be unable to keep 
the appointments I had made. Then 
call this second list and invite the 
following to have dinner with us this 
evening at 8. Because we're so late 
in extending our invitation, you 
should explain that I am leaving to- 
morrow. We'll get a taxi now. You 
can drop me at the American Embassy 
and then go on to the hotel. After 
you have finished telephoning, wait 
for me. I may have some dictation 
to give you.” 

As they stopped at the corner by 
the Embassy, Uncle Simon gave Jan- 
nie another little commission. 

“Go to the perfume shop on Rue 
St. Honoré, you know the one I like,” 
he directed, “and get the bottles that 
will be ready for me. I must have 
them when I get back there or some- 
one will be disappointed.” 

“T’ll take care of everything, Uncle 
Simon,” Jannie promised. 


H® taxi continued on its way with 
the normal amount of Parisian 
horn-blowing and confusion. 

“How we ever get through the 
trafic is a wonder to me,” thought 
Jannie several times before she 
reached her destination. 

Then she made the telephone calls 
in her best secretarial manner, cancel- 
ling Uncle Simon’s business appoint- 
ments. The list of invitations took 


somewhat longer, for she liked chat- 
ting with some of the people on this 
list. However, she finished in time to 
go for the bottles of perfume and was 
back at the hotel a quarter of an hour 
before her uncle arrived. 

The dinner party that evening was 
very gay. Uncle Simon was the per- 
fect host and Jannie, his young 
hostess, was charming. At the last 
minute Uncle Simon had told her that 
he had invited an old friend whom 
he had met at the Embassy that after- 
noon and had included him and his 
son in the guest list. Perhaps it was 
due to the young man’s presence that 
Jannie enjoyed the evening so much. 

“Frank and his father are sailing 
on your boat,” Uncle Simon informed 
Jannie during dinner. “I’ve asked 
Mr. Gibbons to look after you a little. 
I feel quite relieved to put you in his 
care and I’m sure your mother will 
feel more kindly toward me, too. I’d 
been wondering, you know, just how 
to tell her that I left you in Europe.” 

The next day Mr. Gibbons, friendly 
Frank and Jannie rode out to the air- 
port with Uncle Simon. 

“T'll meet you in New York, Jan- 
nie,” Uncle Simon said. “Have a won- 
derful time for the rest of your stay!” 

“We'll look after her,” Mr. Gibbons 
assured his friend. 

“That will be a pleasure,” Frank 
said to Jannie while the two grownups 
talked together. “And am I ever 
glad that we'll be on the same ship 
back! With you to look forward to, 
the trip is going to be super!” 

Jannie blushed at his compliments 
but felt a decidedly happy sensation. 
In a little while they all waved good- 
bye to Uncle Simon as he boarded his 
plane and took off. Then they rode 
back into the exciting city. 

For the next few days Jannie’s 
serious thoughts were somewhat dis- 
pelled. Her conversations with Uncle 
Simon on weighty subjects slid into 
the background of her consciousness. 
As Uncle Simon had suggested in his 
wisdom, Jannie found a different and 
a lovelier Paris with young Frank Gib- 
bons as her companion; not as a guide 
but as a co-discoverer. , 

At last the day came when Jannie 
had to take the boat train to Le Havre. 
Then she bade farewell to beautiful 
France and set sail for her native land. 
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Labor unions create permanent 
prosperity, maintain fair wages, 
secure employment and pre- 
vent communism. 
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